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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tus week virtually sees the end of the Election, 
which, as we anticipated, will seat the Government 
firmly in power with a great majority of votes and a 
Parliamentary surplus of about 120—or, let us say, ten 
or a dozen more than Gladstone secured for the great 
emancipating work begun in 1868. Contrary to the 
apparent tendencies of the first polls, the counties have 
done as well for the Government as the towns, or even 
better. Only two seats were lost in Lancashire—all the 
industrial centres, with the exception of Newton, stand- 





ing firm—and one in Cheshire. One other spot of weak- | 
ness appeared in Devonshire, where three Liberal seats— | 
Tavistock, Ashburton, and Torquay—fell one after the | 


other. 
* * * 


To balance this set-back there has been a very dis- | 
tinct Liberal revival in the Southern, Eastern, and North- | 
Eastern Counties and the London district. Kent, Essex, | 
Lincolnshire, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire have all con- | 
tributed Liberal gains, while previous majorities went | 
It is specially interesting | 


up, even on the old register. 
to note that the great city-suburbs in Middlesex and 


Essex—crammed, not only with manual workmen, but | 


with clerks—have come decidedly back to Liberalism. 
Both Walthamstow and Tottenham have greatly in- 
creased the Radical majorities of January, and observers 


of London street sights and talk during the last fortnight | 


note a similar tendency. The Dartford division has also 
been won back by Mr. Rowlands, in one of the most en- 
thusiastic and stirring campaigns of the election. On 
the whole the division of English forces is a little less 
a question of North against South, and a little more of 
East against West. 
* k * 

YorKsHIRE remains absolutely unchanged, the 
Same may be said of Wales, and Scotland may 
even add a seat or two to the Ministerial majority. 
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In the Midlands Chamberlainism has clearly reached 
its flood, and is well on the ebb. Ireland again 
has yielded disappointment to the O’Brienites, who have 
lost one seat on the balance, and whose majorities have 
notably declined. Probably a re-union of the Nationalist 
forces is at hand, leaving only a little fortress of discon- 
tent in the Cork area. Mr. Healy, the ablest rebel, has 
lost his seat in Louth, and may not reappear in the new 
Parliament. 
* * * 

On the other hand, the Liberal-Labor entente has 
held firm, with here and there a trifling breakage. 
Many of the Labor majorities are again enormous, and 
the Party has gained on the balance. A general 
survey of the electoral area shows little hope for 
Toryism. Most of its wins are by quite small majorities, 
and it has mainly retained constituencies which were 
very rarely Liberal before 1906. All the Tory workmen 
candidates have been beaten. Not one sign of a 
general recovery exists; the losses in Devonshire being 
probably due to an incursion of Irish Unionists and 
to the carefully-tended discontent of the small rural 
freeholders with Form IV., which does not touch them. 
Finally, Ulster Liberalism has revealed considerable 
stability and strength, and has been in no way shaken 
by a small though violent Orange campaign, backed by 
hints of physical force. A manifesto of Ulster Protes- 
tants, signed by Lord Pirrie and other representative 
men, firmly adheres to Home Rule and repels the base 
talk of religious persecution under it. 

* * . 

Onty three serious points of Opposition tactics 
have developed during the Election. The first is Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration at Dartford that though the Par- 
liament Bill might become law, the Opposition would 
not “sit down’’ under it. Secondly, he said that none 
of the Liberal leaders had touched on Home Rule until 
500 seats had been decided. This, we think, is untrue 
of all the Liberal leaders, and especially so of the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Asquith pointed out on Wednesday that 
he had repeated and expanded his Albert Hall pledge 
on the question of Irish government in his speech to 
the National Liberal Federation three days before the 
Dissolution and a week before the earliest polls. Mr. 
Balfour’s third tactical point was that the Government 
had no right to proceed with its policy, for Mr. Asquith 
had asked for an “ augmentation ’’ of its pre-Dissolution 
strength and had only got a repetition of it. 

* * * 

Tue Prime Minister showed, in a masterly speech 
at Retford, which exhibited no falling off from the very 
high intellectual and moral level his election addresses 
have maintained, that this supposed plea for an 
augmented majority was one of the many baseless state- 
ments to which Mr. Balfour’s careless tongue has given 
currency. The one question he put before the electors 
was, “ Are you or are you not prepared to give us sup- 
port in our proposal to curtail the Veto of the House 
of Lords?” The people seemed likely to answer that 
question by a majority of over 100. Was that verdict 
to be ignored as if it had never been rendered? The 
suggestion that the smaller Irish Party was coercing the 


: larger Liberal Party was the insulting one that honor- 
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able men would remain in office to carry out a policy 
which their “judgment and conscience’’ did not 
approve. Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at Romford on 
Thursday, said the Tories were explaining away the 
victory as the French explained away Waterloo. But 
“explanations’’ did not bring Napoleon back from 


St. Helena, any more than they would save the House , 


of Lords. The Liberal party would have no more 
‘futile victories.’’ 


* * * 


Mr. Batrour’s double coquetting with the Referen- 
dum and the Free Trade Unionists has produced the 
expected Protectionist revolt. At Dartford, on 
Monday, he threw over his first suggestion of 
“referring ’’ merely the “ principles ’’’ of Tariff Reform, 


and promised that a Tariff Reform Budget should be | 


“referred to the people as a whole in a Referendum or 
poll of the people.’’ On Wednesday the “ Morning Post ”’ 
came out with a bitterly disdainful criticism. It declared 
that the last ‘‘ vestige of practicability ’’ had now vanished 
from “ the unfortunate proposal,’’ which must “ shatter 
the basis of British Parliamentary Government.’’ It 


added that this was not the only blow which the Tory | 


leader had “ unwittingly ’’ aimed at “the old Consti- 
tutional system.’’ He had also suggested that a Tory 
Government need not resign after defeat on a Tariff 
Reform Budget. The article concluded with a distinct 
threat of secession unless Tariff Reformers were conceded 
a “clear course’’ in their further “ association ’’’ with 
the Unionist Party. In another column of the paper a 
correspondent offered a satirical list of ‘ retords”’ 
of Prime Ministers’ successes and failures in modern 
election campaigns, from which it appeared that Mr. 
Balfour stood alone as the hero of three defeats and not 
a single victory. 


* * * 


On the same day Mr. Austen Chamberlain spoke to 
the same effect as the “ Post,’’ the Protectionist leaders 
clearly regarding themselves as unmuzzled by the Dartford 
speech. 
not to apply the Referendum to Budgets, and, as an ex- 
Chancellor, went on to argue that it would be impossible 
and improper so to apply it. 
“upheavals of trade,’’ “ uncertainty,’’ “injustice be- 
tween man and man,’’ and temptations to ‘‘ bribery ’’ by 
statesmen. He added that though for this election 
(which his party has now lost) he accepted a Referendum, 
he threw it aside for an election in which Tariff Reform 
might win. ‘‘ Whenever the Unionist Party wins, Tariff 
Reform wins,” and if the Budget failed, Referendum 
or no Referendum, the Unionist Party would go out of 
power. Thus both Mr. Balfour and the Free Trade 
Unionists are once more thrown over, and his continued 
leadership under anything short of a handsome eating of 
his own words seems impossible. 


* * * 


THE same line was taken by the scrupulous and 
courteous Mr. Smith, who, having run a-muck through 
Lancashire on the Referendum for Tariff Reform policy, 
now (the Lancashire and nearly all the other polls being 
over) throws it and his leader overboard, and declares, 





He stated that the original Unionist plan was | 


The result could only be | 


with Mr. Chamberlain, that the “ offer’ was “ for this | 
election,’’ and that if a future contest yielded a mandate | 


for Tariff Reform, the party would “ without delay ” 
introduce a Tariff Reform Budget. Asked why the 
Tories did not introduce the Referendum when they 
were in power, Mr. Smith, with remarkable fatuity, said 
that “there were no disputes between us and the 





House of Lords.’”’ Thus, the Referendum for Tariff 
Reform being cleared away as an electioneering “ dodge”’ 
which has done its turn, the Referendum remains as a 
party weapon which the Lords put in their own hands 
for anti-Liberal uses. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, there has been a slight rally for the 
unfortunate leader on the part of the “ Telegraph ’’ and 
the “Standard.’’ The former insists that the Referen- 
dum for a Tariff Reform Budget is “fixed and irre- 
vocable,”’ the question whether it is ridiculous and 
impossible being, we suppose, left over for future con- 
sideration. Tariff Reform could only be carried by a 
“settled, specific, and unmistakable majority of the 
people,’ and, as it was not quite won yet— 
even by the tactics of pretending that it was not 
an issue in this election—the Unionist Party must 
rally to Mr. Balfour as one man. The “ Standard” 
is not quite so sure. It is also for rallying to Mr. 
Balfour, and thinks the Referendum on Tariff Reform 


“a brilliant stroke of tactics’’ (‘‘ Standardese’’ for 
“dodge’’). But it admits that the “stroke’’ (or 
“dodge ’’) was “conceived in a hurry,’ and thinks 


that, “‘on future consideration,’’ Mr. Balfour will find 
that he cannot apply it “to an actual Budget,’’ but 
only to Budget resolutions. Still, it is a glorious policy, 
and anyhow it is too late to go back on it now. To this 
the “ Post’’ replies by anticipation with the hint that, 
unless it is gone back on, the Protectionists will secede. 


* * * 


A STAFFORDSHIRE correspondent writes us on our 
notes of last week, concerning the economic creed of the 
chief industrial centres as revealed in the borough elec- 
tions of January last and of this month :-— 


“J doubt whether any constituencies in the country 
have stood more firmly by Free Trade than have the 
boroughs of Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, and Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, followed by the remarkable result in 
North-west Staffs, announced on Tuesday. Look at the 





majorities :— 
In Jan. In Dec. 
RINNE 95.3 ced caceaccacieeentauerconswnes 1991 1987 
ee, ee ae 3997 3685 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ......... 1368 1194 
North-West Staffs ................ 2812 3185 
10168 10051 





This in face of active, determined propaganda, 
carried on almost without intermission, so that those 
of us who live in the midst of it have been almost be- 
wildered by the persistence of the attack. I should 
think eighty per cent. of the manufacturers in the 
pottery trade are ‘Tariff Reformers,’ and, of course, 
their influence has been used to get at the votes of the 
workers. Surely under the circumstances you will say 
that North Staffs has done well and deserves a word of 
praise.” 

x * x 


Herr von BetumMann-Hoiiwec’s statement of 
policy to the Reichstag last Saturday contained much 
that is momentous, both in, home and foreign affairs. 
His internal policy is to be one of modified repression 
against the Socialists, but withal a policy of pin-pricks 
rather than a return to the heroic (and futile) Bis- 
marckian methods. The laws regulating legal pro- 
cedure are to be stiffened in order to facilitate prompt 
action against rioters, or against leaders or writers who 
may be held, however indirectly, to incite to violence. 
There is to be special protection for “ strike-breakers.”’ 
Lastly—the most insidious and dangerous step—the self- 
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government of the workmen’s sick insurance committees 


is somehow to be infringed, because it commonly results 
in Socialist leadership. There is no reason to suppose 
that these new laws, even if they can be carried, will 
do anything to strengthen the position of the Clerical- 
Conservative coalition. The by-elections continue to 
forecast the doom which awaits it at the general election 
next year. 


x * 


Tue Chancellor’s statement on foreign policy was 
carefully drafted, and the passage referring to Great 
Britain had first been submitted to our Ambassador. 
It referred as a matter of common knowledge to the re- 
peated British suggestions for an arrangement over 
armaments, but added that these had never taken a form 
which required definite acceptance or rejection. With 
this desire to avoid rivalry in armaments Germany sym- 
pathises, but insists that 

“an open and confident exchange of views, followed by 

an understanding on the mutual economic and political 

interests of the two countries, would be the best means 
of removing any distrust arising from the comparative 
strength of their armies and navies.” 


* * * 


THis exchange of views, added the Chancellor, 
continues. There has little significant com- 
ment this important declaration, and_ the 
“Kélnische Zeitung’’ seems to interpret it as point- 
ing, to a formal intended to 
issue in an but merely to a resolve to 
discuss differences frankly as they arise. Continental 
opinion has been more interested in the announcement 
that the Potsdam meeting resulted in an understanding 
with Russia over Persian railways and for the main- 
tenance of the status quo in the Near East. The ques- 
tion arises where Austria comes in? Has Count Aeren- 
thal been thrown over by a new policy of re-insurance, 
which is to ignore Austria in the East, or has there 
been a modification favorable to Russia in Austrian 
policy? Whatever the interpretation may be, French 
opinion has expressed a certain degree of chagrin. 


been 

on 
not conversation 
entente, 


& x * 


THERE is a mixed budget of news from Turkey. 
The smouldering Arab rebellion has once more become 
formidable. While the revolt in the Hauran is still 
unsuppressed, raiding tribes from the Yemen have fallen 
on the Mecca railway, and have destroyed a large number 
of stations from Ma’an upwards, massacring the garri- 
sons. The affair is serious enough to demand the 
despatch of thirty battalions to Yemen as well as the 
troops which were busy in the Hauran. On the other 
hand, the debate on the Address has left a favorable 
impression. The rather weak, but on the whole concilia- 
tory, speech of the Premier sufficed to detach a few 
Greek and Bulgarian votes from the Opposition. On 
the other hand—a good sign—twenty-five deputies of the 
more Chauvinistic section of the Committee’s Party 
abstained from voting. Sir Adam Bloch’s report on 
behalf of the Public Debt Commission is a warm eulogy 
on the methods of Djavid Bey, who evidently has suc- 
ceeded in putting the machinery of the Ministry of 
Finance on a business-like footing. 


Ir is a little difficult to appraise the exact signifi- 
cance of the tremendous victory which M. Venizelos has 
won in the contest for the re-election of the revisionary 
chamber. His following, which has taken the name 
of the Liberal Party, will number about 300 members, 


or six-sevenths of the Assembly. A host of notable 
politicians were defeated. But it must be remembered 
that the two traditional parties boycotted the elections. 
The only opposition group of any strength will be 
formed by the Thessalian agrarians. 


% * * 


Russia seems about to enter on a fresh period of 
revolutionary struggle, and, appropriately enough, we 
are reminded of the cruel conditions under which the 
prisoners of the last struggle are dragging out their 
lives. In two gaols, notably Vologda, the political 
prisoners resorted to the hunger strike as a protest 
against the flogging of two of their comrades. The 
reply was a wholesale administration of the rod. Fifty- 
nine, by official admission, were flogged while still 
weak from starvation. Some deaths resulted amongst 
them—that of Sazonoff, the assassin of Plehve. It is 
uncertain whether he was actually flogged to death, or 
whether, as the official report states, he committed 
suicide A motion of urgency to protest against these 
barbarities was lost by a small majority in the Duma, 
which has, however, protested against the renewal of 
police provocation, the occasion being the exposure of 
a police spy who deposited a bomb in a suspect’s 
lodging. On the other hand, it is good news that the 
more violent reactionaries are in low water. The once 
semi-official “ Russleve Znamya,’’ which used to be sub- 
sidised by the Court, has stopped publication for want 
of funds, and Dr. Dubrovin has resigned the presidency 
of the Union of Russian Men, on the ground that it 
has become “ a flock obedient to a constitutional bureau- 
cracy.”’ It is fair to recognise that the price of the 
Tsar’s visits to King Edward seems to have been the 
final cessation of pogroms. 


* * * 


Tue great lock-out in the shipyards is over, after 
a struggle of fifteen weeks, the boilermakers voting for 
a resumption of work, on the Edinburgh terms, by a 
majority of nearly twelve to one. On the whole, the 
terms are fair. They provide that sectional breaches 
of the general agreement shall be dealt with by the 
organisations for masters and men, and offenders on 
both sides punished by their own representatives. This 
is a great advance on the employers’ first terms, and 
shows that the men were justified in looking askance 
at them, even at the risk of weakening their own execu- 
tive. They have now gained two points—equality of 
treatment for masters and men, and the reference to a 
joint committee of disputes as to whether the men have 
broken their agreement. 


* * x 


Mr. CARNEGIE has made one of those donations 
which at first set one marvelling at his public spirit and 


on second thoughts fill one with amazement that 
so much wealth should be concentrated in any 
one man’s hands. He has given a capital sum 


of two millions sterling, so invested as to yield an income 
of £100,000, to found a fund for the promotion of inter- 
national peace. The management of this vast sum is 
entrusted to a board composed mainly of retired 
rather elderly United States Ambassadors, with 
Elihu Root as their chairman. We had rather Mr. 
Carnegie had chosen to manage the fund himself. Mr. 
Stead assumes that the money will be given in subsidies 
to the peace societies. To judge from the history of 
the Nobel Peace Prize, there is some danger that it may 
go to Mr. Roosevelt. 


and 
Mr. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE VICTORY AND ITS FRUITS. 

WE are not, we hope, indulging in mere party spirit 
when we say that we rejoice, with all our hearts, in 
the third consecutive defeat of the modern Tory Party. 
To what extent our pleasure is shared by the most 
powerful section of that party, readers of its only organ 
of principle and intellect may guess. To our mind, 
parties without principles, or without the courage to 
profess them, do not deserve to rule England. If it 
was not worth Mr. Balfour’s while to say clearly 
whether he meant to stick to Protection or to shelve 
it, to maintain the Union or to qualify it, to adopt one 
kind of Referendum or another, to set up one type of 
House of Lords or a different type, it was not worth 
the people’s while to make him Prime Minister. Power 
could only have brought to him the old necessity of 
playing off Free Traders against Tariff Reformers, as 
well as a new and dire constitutional confusion. If 
Mr. Balfour ever dreamed of picking up some tiny 
fragments for use out of the litter of his confused 
and thoughtless promises, his electoral speeches re- 
vealed no gleam of such a hope. He proposed to sub- 
stitute for the old Constitution a medley of devices, 
which he and his friends changed three times in three 
weeks without once arriving at a definite conception 
of where they intended the balance of power to lie. 
His return to office would only have meant a divided 
party, a disappointed and embittered Ireland, and a 
British democracy bent on regaining their lost rights, 
stolen from them by a set of mean subterfuges. 

It only remains to contrast with this plight the firm 
and assured position to which the people of these four 
countries, revising all their previous dealings with politics, 
have, for the third time, raised the Progressive Party and 
its allies. If anything, its majority is more compact than 
that which maintained the Government through the dif- 
ficult year which is past, and it will be virtually the 
same in numerical strength. So far as votes are con- 
cerned, its mandate is ample. This is based on a clear 
300,000 
tested seats, a heavy advantage, even if we allow a 
discount for the contests in the South of England where 
the Tory power was unchallenged, though the course 


majority of over electors in the con- 


of the battle has revealed its rapidly diminishing force. 
Nor can the quality and distribution of the Liberal 
backing be easily improved. Manufacturing and 
industrial England have given it a signal, Scotland, 
Wales, 


over 


and Ireland an overwhelming, superiority 
and London is this time no ex- 
ception to the rule that wherever the great material 
and directing forces of British industrialism are gathered 
together in adequate numbers, their verdict is for govern- 
ment by a Liberal Ministry resting on Liberal and Labor 
support. This time the pendulum has hardly moved 
one inch from this position. 


its rival; 


Eleven months ago it 
went back from the extreme swing which practically 
wiped out Balfourian Toryism. The leader who never 
won a victory may, if he likes, taunt the chieftain who, 
as yet, has never lost one, with his “ failure ’’ to repeat 
the results of 1906. Mr. Balfour forgets that this 








year he has only amused the country with his dialectics, 
whereas, in 1906, he had very seriously annoyed it with 
his administration. It is still more pertinent to re- 
member the close resemblance between the verdict of this 
month and that of 1900. The two elections have revealed 
analmost identical result. A Government appealed to the 
country out of the ordinary course of time for an extra- 
ordinary verdict. When, in 1900, the country gave the 
appealing Ministry almost precisely its outgoing strength 
on an issue where the mere national excitement of 
patriotic fears diverted scores of thousands of votes from 
the Opposition, not only the Ministerial Press, but 
“Cambridge Modern 


great en- 


so impartial a voice as the 


History’’ acclaimed the result as a 


policy. No such stimulus could 
Liberal strength ; 


theless an energetic, reforming Government, which has 


dorsement of 
be applied to the never- 
freely touched scores of private interests, and has fully 
exposed its policy of constitutional change, is given, 
almost vote for vote, the tale of Parliamentary strength 
The Prime 
Minister stripped the issue bare of foreign matter. The 
destruction of the Veto, and all the implications of that 
act, Irish and British, were from the beginning ex- 


with which it carried the Veto resolutions. 


pounded and re-expounded as the master-task of the 
Government. No British Parliamentary statesman ex- 
pects, in the normal course of our politics, a larger 
majority than 120 votes. He only lacks the right to 
misuse it, as the majority of 1900 was misused. 

For that reason, when the bitterness of defeat is 
over, we shall expect to see an end to its sophistries. 
“A political party that knows not when it is beaten 
may become one of the fatalest things to itself and 
to all.’’ 
very rarely true of an English party, and we take it 
that Mr. Balfour’s admission at Dartford that the 
Parliament Bill may pass, and his rider that he re- 
it, are both in the 
The Par- 


liament Bill will pass, and it will not be reversed, 


What Carlyle said of the French Emigrés is 


serves the power to _ upset 


accepted tradition of our party tactics. 


for the sufficient reason that the Tory Party having hung 
Protection round its neck, will not be anxious to hang 
the House of Lords also. 
ing policy are manifold. 


The reasons against a wreck- 
It is, as we have said, the 
custom of British parties to yield when the national 
verdict is clearly hostile. And on this question the 
Tories have left themselves no adequate ground of re 
sistance. They have abandoned heredity. They have 
admitted the partisan character of the House of Lords. 
They have confessed that it is an unmanageable, an un- 
reasonable, body, and they know that it is an unpopular 
one. They are aware that the supreme constitutional 
power can be used against them, and, if necessity calls, 
will be so used. Above all, they know that they have 
struck upon a solid force in our politics, that the Mini- 
sterial phalanx cannot be broken till its object has been 
attained. It is idle for them to pretend that the elec- 
tion was “ unnecessary ’’ because it has simply left things 
All that means is that the English- 
man, the Scotsman, the Welshman is beginning to 


“as they were.” 


have his idée fire, just as the Irishman has his, and that, 


after long delays and rebuffs, democratic policy 
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has been concentrated and stiffened into a mould 
which it will retain. By the mere fact of the 
accumulation of constitutional obstacles and grievances, 
from which all sections of the democratic party suffer, 
we have come to a period of change and reconstruction. 
The general direction of that change is in the hands of 
the Liberal Party. It alone commands the men and the 
means for such a work. The Conservative Party will be 
anxious to modify it, and its power both of criticism and 
of suggestion will not be small. But the democracy knows 
what it wants, and so far as the merely obstructive and 
partisan bias of the House of Lords is concerned, means 
to get it. 





UNION THROUGH LIBERTY. 


For the fourth time a House of Commons has been 
returned with a majority of members favorable to the 
But the position which this 
majority has to face differs sensibly from that of any 


just claims of Ireland. 
previous Parliament. The first year’s work of the new 
House of Commons will be to vindicate the liberty of 
The absolute 
Veto of the House of Lords once removed, it becomes, 


the united British and Irish democracy. 


for the first time, possible to discuss questions of Con- 
stitutional reorganisation with an eye, not to what 
can be driven through the Lords, but what is due 
to the rational adjustment of divergent opinions and 
conflicting claims. To this change in the position of the 
House of Commons is to be added a marked change in 
public opinion. The Federalist campaign, deliberately 
and widely pursued in the Unionist Press, is not an 
incident to be lightly forgotten. If, in some cases, it 
was dictated by party motives, there was underlying it 
a real and a new sense of the urgency of a genuine 
settlement of the Irish difficulty as a means of removing 
a stumbling-block to Imperial unity. As if to 
show that the campaign was not the outcome of a 
temporary occasion, but of a sincere impulse of per- 
manent value, “ 


Pacificus ’’ has reprinted and published 


” 


“by permission of the Editor of the ‘Times’,” and 
through Mr. John Murray, his letters on “ Federalism 
and Home Rule.” 


in the very quarter where hostility to Irish Nationalism 


Those letters, then, are an indication 


was held to be most concentrated, that a new and 
welcome spirit has arisen. There is, to begin with, an 
ungrudging recognition of the high motives of Gladstone 
—‘his aim was peace, and even his bitterest opponent 
may admit, not only that it was a noble aim, but that 
he pursued it with a fiery sincerity and a most perfect 
courage.’’ There is an admission that whatever may 
be said of the past, the Irish movement of to-day is 
impelled by no motive of hostility to England. There 
is a recognition that the movement is permanent, and 
that to deal with it wisely,concerns our national credit 
and our national safety. 

Beyond this, “ Pacificus,’’ in common with a num- 
ber of Unionists, is asking himself the pertinent ques- 


tion whether, as a whole, the Home Rule movement 
might not be looked at from a point of view which is 
precisely the reverse of that to which we have been 
most accustomed. 


It was thought of in the old days 








as the beginning of separation. May it not now be 
conceived rather as the beginning of Imperial Union? 
The “ Union ’’ of Canada has not tended to separation, 
nor has the Union of Australia. The Union of South 
Africa has proved the means of a reconciliation, which, 
a few years since, hardly anyone could have conceived 
possible. 
the setting up of Parliaments substantially independent 
of the Mother country. But the problem of bringing 
these Parliaments into regular constitutional relations 
with the British Parliament has not yet been solved, 
and the solution, if possible at all, can proceed only upon 


All these movements involved, on the surface, 


Federal lines. Now, asks the Federal Unionist, is it not 
possible that this movement will be assisted by a measure 
of delegation within the United Kingdom itself? Sup- 
pose there were an elected National Parliament for 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as well as 
a Parliament at Westminster dealing with affairs con- 
cerned with the United Kingdom. It is clear that the 
problem of Imperial Federation would still remain un- 
determined, for the affairs of the United Kingdom would 
still be widely different from the affairs of the Empire. 
But would not the admission of the principle of delegation 
be likely to have a further consequence? Would not 
the problem of Federation be simplified if it were a 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, unweighted with 
the local affairs of Great Britain and Ireland, that had 
to be brought into relation with the Parliaments beyond 
the seas? 

Such at least is the ideal of the Federal Unionist, 
and it is an ideal worth consideration. It is admitted 
by “ Pacificus ’’ that it cannot be reached at a stroke, but 
that the Federalist “must begin where he can.” On 
the Liberal side, we think it may be rejoined that what- 
ever there was of antipathy to Imperial unity is dead ; 
that the chief concern of the Liberal is to secure auto- 
nomy for the constituent parts of the Empire, but that, 
subject to the full admission and development of the 
principle, he sees in the maintenance of the Imperial tie 
a guarantee of peace, mutual justice, and common de- 
fence for a vast Empire comprising a fourth of the 
population of the earth. 

The Liberal Home Ruler, therefore, is willing for 
his part to look at Home Rule, not merely as an end in 
itself, but also as a step towards a larger scheme of 
Federal organisation. On the other hand, he may fairly 
ask the Federalist, on the principle that “ he will begin 
where he can,” to consider the distinctive position of 
Ireland. Ireland is the one part of the Empire where 
the British system has been a conspicuous failure. 
Ireland is the 
national sentiment has for a century protested against 
British rule, has never accepted British rule, has retained 
the unwavering determination to regain the right of 
Treland is the one part of the Empire 


one part of the Empire where 


self-government. 
whose population is dwindling, whose industry is declin- 
ing, whose sons and daughters perpetuate beyond the 
seas the memory of wrong, and form, in the heart of a 
foreign and otherwise most friendly State, the nucleus of 
hostility to the British name. 
is the one spot where in case of real national danger men 
would not rally with one heart and mind to the defence 


Ireland as now governed 
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of the country. But an Ireland contented, pacified, and 
grateful would lend a support, which both for intellectual 
and physical qualities is not to be surpassed, to the 
maintenance of the common cause. - 

Now, with the new political situation the Lrish ques- 
tion must begin anew. The controversy at best must be 
long and tedious. The problem of establishing an Irish 
Parliament which shall be subordinate to the Parliament 
at Westminster and derive its delegated powers from that 
authority will make the highest demands on constructive 
statesmanship. The discussion cannot go far, it cannot 
even touch the fundamental point of the position of the 
Irish members without raising the questions which the 
Federalist wishes to raise. From the autonomy of Ire- 
land the correlative problem of the autonomy of England 
and Scotland and Wales will be seen rapidly to emerge. 
We shall have to enter very carefully on the problems 
thus forced upon us. For the moment our object is to 
welcome the little volume of “ Pacificus ’’ as an evidence 
that the Press articles of the autumn have not lost their 
significance through the break-up of the Conference and 
the result of the General Election. They imply a change 
of objective as well as a change of temper among the more 
thoughtful minority, in the light of which it is well that 
English Liberals should consider their position and see 
whether they are on the whole moving upon converging 
The 
Irish accept the principle of subordination to the Im- 
perial Parliament. The 
English Liberal accepts the ideal of Federal unity, pro- 


vided that it is reached through liberty and devised for 


lines. Such convergénce we do in fact discover. 


Of that there is no question. 


the maintenance of liberty. He insists only that the 
Irish case is ripe for treatment, and that it is by far 
the most urgent and practical problem of Imperial 


politics. 





THE NEEDLESSNESS OF THE REFERENDUM. 
Wauatever be the final issues of this election, it is 
already clear that the Referendum is dead. Ancient 
principles and methods of government cannot be slipped 
on and off like an old coat, and if such a thing as Con- 
sérvatism exists it ought to rejoice, with the “ Morning 
Post,’’ that the country has stood by the “ old constitu- 
tional system ’’ which its leader proposed to destroy. 
Mr. Balfour did, indeed, reduce the proposal to ab- 
surdity when he suggested, at Dartford, that a Referen- 
dum should be taken, not merely on the “ principles ’’ 
of Tariff Reform, but on the whole of a Tariff Reform 
Budget. 


friend 


Of that notion it is enough to say that no 
of the Referendum, in any form or in any 
It is therefore 
hardly necessary to expose the really incomparable folly 
of making a British Budget the subject of a Referendum 

the Budget which is the final seal and most expressive 


act of the Sovereignty of Parliament. 


country, would dream of so applying it. 


So strong has 
been the faith of the country in the control of finance 
by the Commons that, up to the usurpation of the Lords 
in 1909, it took for granted the legal force of the 
resolutions by which the Commons, on the evening 
of the introduction of the Budget, were accustomed to 
set much of the 


taxation 


new going. Thus all 
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gambling in these imposts was avoided the moment 
the disclosure of their character was How 
could this procedure stand the submission of a 
complicated scheme of taxes toa popular verdict? 
The commercial community would be in an uproar. 
Trade in the articles scheduled for taxation would be 
one vast gamble. The Referendum, so far from being 
taken in the calm which its advocates predicate as neces- 
sary to its successful working, would be the signal for 
letting loose a confused and turbulent war of interests. 


made. 


In the welter, the new Tariff would, no doubt, disappear, 
and a way would be made clear for the full restoration of 
the authority of Parliament over the great subject on 
which for centuries the battle of English liberties has been 
fought. 


thought of a Parliamentary statesman who can contem- 


But what can be thought of the sense and fore- 


plate so destructive an interference both with the power 
of Parliament and with the machinery of industry and 
credit? And what words can be too severe to condemn 
an experienced political thinker who can throw down 
so immense a stake, without warning to friend or foe, in 
the heat of a General Election, and as a tactic obviously 
devised to cover up a weak point in a crumbling policy, 
and to win votes which he knew must be repudiated and be- 
trayed (for the second time in his career) later on? In 
fact, this repudiation has already begun. The Referendum 
on Tariff Reform has already been denounced by the 
“Morning Post,’’ in an article threatening secession 
if it is insisted on, and in a speech by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, which, while accepting the suggestion 


? 


“for this election,’’ opens the way to an unfettered 
Protectionist Budget at any future contest disclosing a 
Protectionist majority. In this form, therefore, the 
Referendum has already perished. It was merely a 
in Lancashire Free Trade votes. 


It has swept in just enough such votes to rouse the 


‘ 


broom for “ sweeping ”’ 
Tariff Reformers to a furious sense of their peril, and to 
give the Government further ground for treating the 
Election as a solid verdict on the Veto. 

But has the raising of the Referendum any re- 
levance to the clear issues and established habits of 
British politics ? 


Let us see. In three weeks the Tory 


leaders have raised it in three forms. The first proposal 
in regard to this “ poll of the people’ was to make it 
an avowed instrument of fresh power in the hands of the 
Lords. Under the Lansdowne resolutions, if the Lords 
did not like a Radical measure, they could call it very 
grave or very untimely, and -on both pretexts could 
send it to a Referendum. Now this is an entirely new 
and obviously partisan use of the instrument. In 
Switzerland, as Mr. Temperley* very well says, the 
Referendum is the real Upper Chamber, and the general 
body of electors are the Lower Chamber. The Referen- 
dum is not super-imposed on the representative system, 
which does not exist; it is a substitute for it.+ Laws 
are drafted by the nation’s head-clerks or administrative 
statesmen with an eye to the fact that their masters 
may like a second look at them. Such an institution 
tay have a general Conservative tendency, but it was not 

*** Senates and Upper Chambers.” Chapman & Hall. a 
+ The facts and authorities on this subject are very compactly and 


fairly dealt with in Miss Jane Stoddart’s book, ‘‘ Against the Refer- 
endum.”” Hodder & Stoughton. 
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forged as a kind of second sword or “ dagger of grace ”’ 
for the enemies of democracy, burning to give it a 
But this is intention 
Since when was the Editor of the “ Spec- 
Lord Milner? Or Lord 
And what democratic country or states- 


finishing stroke. its whole 
here. 

tator’’ a democrat? Or 
Lansdowne ? 
man ever proposed the Referendum as part of a general 
plan of mischief against the representative House, in- 
augurated by a powerful Second Chamber which does 
not contain a single member of the industrial classes, and 
includes a mere handful of the most moderate type of 
Liberals? 
any part of the world. No such confrontation of powers 
obtains. The Referendum 


We do not possess it. 


No such basis for the Referendum exists in 


implies a written Consti- 
tution. Its use must be fair 
and automatic. The House of Lords proposed to annex 
it as a new tactical device to aid its persistent anti- 
Liberalism. 


of Constitution-building was never put into words. 


A shallower and more impudent parody 


Equally flimsy was Mr. Balfour’s second improvisation—- 
that of applying the Referendum to the “ principles ”’ 
of Tariff Reform. 
of the Referendum—European or extra-European—sup- 


There, again, not a single known use 
ports him. The Referendum must apply to definite 
projects of law, not either in sense or in practice to 
elaborate schemes of finance, which can only be fairly 
expressed in their details, and have no ‘‘ principles ’’ save 
in the region of rhetoric and dialectics. 

But, indeed, the first, second, and third embodi- 
ments of the Referendum with which the Tory leaders 
have favored us are all open to the objection that they 
are contrary to the political genius of the British 
people, as reflected in their insti- 
The said that he 
would not consent to sit in a House of Commons under 
Why not? 
even for 


the form of 


tutions. Prime Minister well 


the Referendum. Because we have labored 


for years, and, centuries, to construct a 
political system on the opposite principle of represen- 
tation, and the House of Commons is the classical 
We have 


a body of highly trained statesmen, whose personalities 


example, the world-model, of that system. 


and general lines of political conduct constitute between 
them the main attraction of a British election. On 
them is put the task of interpreting the general “ will of 
the people,’’ which, again, is partly an expression of 
political belief and partly of personal confidence. On that 
mandate they work, subject to the Parliamentary check, 
and, of course, to a following reference to the electorate, 
which, we agree, should be at least as frequent as the 
Parliament Bill makes it. But, if we dethrone the 
House of Commons and substitute for its power the 
continual intervention of the mass electorate, we not only 
bewilder and bemuse them, but we shall surely muti- 
late or cut down a Tree of Liberty under which all the 
great living democracies have found shelter. 
so, we shall not get rid of elections. We shall simply 
multiply them and we shall also embitter them, for we 
shall give the English people the power of controlling 
the smaller nationalities on those questions—such as 
Scottish Land and Welsh Disestablishment—which 
are chiefly interesting to a single unit. 


the act of preaching the Referendum, 


In doing 


Even in 
Mr. Bal- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





denied the this election— 


near a 


four has validity of 
under our 


Nor 


shall we eliminate the confusing of issues, the exaggera- 


which is as Referendum as, 


system, we can get—and has asked for another. 


tions, the malignities, which disfigure our electoral con- 
tests. They are inseparable from a highly organised and 
complex but not highly educated State, subject to 
and the 


is the growing refinement and intellectual soberness 


many kinds of pressure ; cure for them 


of the people. Why then should we throw away 


talent and _ character, 
casket that 


No: this election is a verdict, not for 


a great body of political 


and the very precious and ancient 
enshrines it? 
the Referendum, but for the House of Commons, and 
when we have transformed it into a truly Imperial Par- 
liament we shall have given our four democracies the 


only Court of Appeal they want. 





THE NEW STYLE OF TORY DEMOCRACY. 


Tre reckless alacrity with which the party that has 


‘ 


always posed as “ constitutional ’’ proposes to “ scrap ”’ 
the existing Constitution, by a radical reform of the 
structure of the Second Chamber and the fabrication of a 
brand-new instrument of government, the Referendum, 
appears unintelligible to those who have not studied 
the history of Conservatism. In truth, the sense of the 
inevitability of democracy has, from 1832 onwards, 
visibly permeated the body of the Conservative Party. 
The fierce conflicts over the Reform Bill taught the 
futility of direct resistance to popular demands for the 
franchise. The subsequent extensions of the franchise 
were supported, or at least were not opposed, by the main 
Although Disraeli’s Bill of 1867 


was extended in its operation by Liberal amendments, it 


body of Conservatives. 


must stand as a striking monument to the acceptance of 
the principles and practice of popular self-government 
by the party of privilege. Hardly less significant was 
the attitude of compromise and conditional acceptance 
by which Conservative leaders met the proposals of 
Gladstone in 1884. 


direct attack upon a measure adding twice as many new 


There was no open opposition, no 


electors as were added by the Bill of 1867, only a demand 
that an adequate measure of redistribution should follow. 
It is true that on both occasions the secret distrust of the 
people and the hatred of concessive tactics found vigorous 
expression through the voices of a stern, unbending 
minority. In language which finds an echo in certain 
quarters at the present juncture, Lord Cranborne de- 
nounced the measure of Disraeli as “a political betrayal 
which has no parallel in our annals, which strikes at the 
root of all that mutual confidence which is the very soul 
of our party government and on which only the strength 
and wisdom of our representative institutions can be sus- 
tained.’’ In similar fashion’, fifteen years later, Lord 
Randolph Churchill had the courage to stigmatise the 
proposed enfranchisement of the agricultural laborer as 
“‘ premature, inexpedient, unnatural, and therefore highly 
dangerous.”” It is pretty certain that these powerful 
voices expressed the real feelings and convictions of the 
overwhelming majority of Conservatives in Parliament 


and the country. No doubt there have been genuine 
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Tory democrats from time to time. Among them, Dis- 
raeli, conscious of his popular gifts, and secretly dis- 
trustful of the British aristocracy, seems to have enter- 
tained a genuine though mystical regard for the people. 
But it is impossible seriously to suggest that the possess- 
ing and governing classes, who since Disraeli’s time have 
become more solidly Conservative, really desire to 
entrust the protection of their privileges and their pro- 
perty to a vast proletarian electorate. What, then, is 
the meaning of Mr. Balfour’s latest cry, “I am a demo- 
crat,’’ and of the Conservative proposal to submit 
measures of vital import to a poll of the people? 

No doubt short-range electioneering opportunism 
has much to do with determining the shape and time 
of such an appeal. But reckless as politicians have 
at all times shown themselves, when driven into straits, 
it would be foolish to conclude that the new committal 
to a more direct form of democracy than has ever been 
proposed before in this country, is nothing but a passing 
dodge to “dish the Whigs.”’ 
ing dish to set before a sovereign people. 


It is, no doubt, a tempt- 
Finding that 
they can no longer keep the Veto, they propose to bestow 
it on the people instead of on the House of Commons. 
Why? 
managed more effectively than the House of Commons 
Nobody acquainted with the mind 
of Conservative politicians away from the platform and 


Because they calculate that the people can be 
or the Government. 


the Press, in the veracious privacy of the smoke-room 
or the golf ground, will impute to them any genuine 
belief in the wisdom of the people, or in its ability to 
distinguish a good from a bad measure. But believing, 
as they do, that an extension of democratic government 
is, in fact, irresistible, and knowing that the workings 
of our representative system indicate that, for at least 
half the time, their enemies will henceforth possess 
full legislative power, they propose a new bulwark of 
defence, the detailed control of the electoral mind. It 
is, after all, a natural stage in the evolution of the 
defence of privilege. As soon as the extension of the 
franchise to wider and wider grades of the people was 
seen to be inevitable, so essentially Conservative a states- 
man as Robert Lowe propounded the doctrine of the 
need to “educate our masters.’”’ Now, the Conserva- 
tive interpretation of this doctrine consists in bringing 
to bear upon the mind of the electorate all those forms 
of stimulus, inducement, and pressure which may lead 
‘ educa- 


‘ 


them to vote straight. Their instruments for 
tion’ are all directed to this single end. As the first 
result of the new “ democratic ’’ party plunge, we shall 
perceive better organisation and more concentration of 
all the “ influences ’’ at the disposal of the party com- 
“Trust in the 
means, for them, “ Trust in our capacity for 
It would be foolish to deny 


the speciousness of this design of using the form 


manding wealth and social prestige. 


people 
managing the people.’’ 


9? 


to destroy the spirit of democracy. For the 
instruments of “education,’’ using that term in 
its broadest sense, are predominantly in _ their 


hands. Four-fifths of the powerful newspapers are 
theirs; the Universities, the wealth and influence 
of the Established Church, the great public schools, 
the review, magazine, and book press, the public- 








house, the music-hall, the race-course, and the whole 
elaborate apparatus of sport and recreation, will 
be directed with more and more skill and energy to 
this “ education ’’ of public opinion for the defence of 
vested interests. “Society ’’ will more and more be de- 
voted to the service of political respectability, and the 
forces of snobbery will be harnessed with more assiduity 
to the working of the party machine. All that money, 
“ education,” social prestige can do to distract the public 
mind will henceforth be done with:more persistency and 
method than heretofore. For we are not among those 
who hold that this new feint of democracy by the Con- 
servatives can be cast off directly it has served a brief 
electoral purpose. Such steps cannot wholly be re- 
traced. The Conservative Party will, therefore, find 
itself more and more committed to the necessity of 
managing and shepherding the “herd mind ”’ for the de- 
fence of the propertied classes who are its paymasters. 
This will impose upon Liberals a new and graver duty 
of popular enlightenment, and of organised advance. 
Though the first steps are clear-cut and unmistakable, 
it will be impossible for constitutional reform to find 
in the Veto Bill a final halting place. It will, 
therefore, be necessary, as soon as the heat and tumult 
of the present struggle have passed away, that the new 
issues of democracy should be fearlessly confronted and 
discussed by the active leaders of the coalition. 





STEPS TO ANGLO-GERMAN PEACE. 


THERE is, at last, a concerted antiphony in the de- 
clarations of English and German statesmen. Two years 
ago there was nothing to be heard save defiant declara- 
tions about the balance of power. It was, we were 
told, the traditional policy of this country to oppose 
itself to any State which aspired to an hegemony in 
Europe. In chorus with such menaces came the in- 
evitable accompaniment—the lament over the negation 
of civilisation which this rivalry imposed, and the appre- 
hensive listening of strained ears to that “hush in 
Europe’’ which seemed to presage the coming storm. 


We were ‘ 


””? 


and our statesmen 
seemed to have no resources save to whip up the horses 


‘rattling into barbarism, 
and lay the reins upon their necks. The change of 
temper has come at length, and it has come during the 
present autumn. The first public evidence of it might 
be found in a vague and cautious passage in Mr. 
Asquith’s Guildhall speech. He did not mention Ger- 
many. But in dwelling on the fatal race of arma- 
ments, he threw out the suggestion that the remedy 
for this ruinous competition was to be sought by cre- 
ating an atmosphere favorable to disarmament by means 
of understandings, whether written or informal. It 
was a declaration which a Minister who weighs his words 
might afterwards have explained away as a mere genera- 
lisation. It was manifestly wise and true, whatever 
it might mean. 
might have been nothing but a pious aspiration. 
We thought, at the time, that it meant much more than 


this. The nerves of Europe may always be trusted to 


It mentioned no particular Power. It 


supply the points when statesmen talk in Hebrew. No 
English Prime Minister could speak in this strain un- 
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less he were prepared to face the interpretation that he 
was inviting Germany to conclude some sort of under- 


This week the answer has come, and it lacks 
neither precision nor cordiality. Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg has responded to Mr. Asquith’s cautious ad- 
vance, and he has done it in terms which carry the 
matter a great deal further. 


standing. 


There was nothing vague 
or general in his references to the subject in his speech 
to the Reichstag. He spoke plainly of the failure of 
our approaches to reach an understanding in the isolated 
question of armaments. He spoke hopefully of the 
newly adopted method of looking for an agreement 
rather in the discussion of economic and political dif- 
ferences. The significance of this plainer language is 
as evident as it is promising. In the few weeks that 
have elapsed since Mr. Asquith spoke, there plainly 
What was a matter then for hints, 


may now be treated in clear and unequivocal terms. An 


has been progress. 


understanding is being sought by both Governments, and 
the prospect of finding it is good enough to justify a 
measure of publicity. 

For our part we have always held that the method 
which is now being followed was from the first the 
method which common-sense dictated. Germany did 
not resolve to build a great navy from the mere 
ambition to possess a fleet. The navy, in her eyes, 
We have 


never believed that she ever proposed to make a de- 


has always been a diplomatic weapon. 


liberately aggressive use of it against ourselves. That she 
can have seen in it a possible means of facilitating 
an invasion, was a dream worthy only of the scare- 
mongers. That she can ever have supposed that we 
would aliow our relative superiority to be challenged 
at sea, is a baseless assumption. She saw in her in- 
creased navy an asset which would increase her weight 
in the process of bargaining. It would make any 
Power, however formidable, reluctant to try conclu- 
sions with her, or to drive her to extremities. It would 
make her more than the equal at sea of France and 
Russia. It would enhance her prestige in dealing with 
undeveloped Powers like Turkey and China. It would, 
in the Kaiser’s phrase, make it less likely that anything 
could happen in the world without her consent. The 
status quo in Europe is fixed, and fixed in all probability 
for as long as the calculations of the present generation 
can reach into futurity. Africa is partitioned. 
America is protected by the Monroe doctrine. But 
there are regions of Asia which still are open to an 
exploitation by European Powers, half economic and 
half political. Turkey, China, and Persia have yet to 
be developed, and even if they retain a nominal inde- 
pendence, the struggle for predominance, the competi- 
tion for concessions, the effort to use them as fields for 
exclusive investment, give to every Imperialist Power 
a motive for armament. The road to disarmament 
must lie through some preliminary arrangement regard- 


‘ 


ing some or all of these “ places in the sun,’’ which will 
make it henceforward superfluous for the Powers that 
have reached an understanding to vie with one another 
in their armaments. So long as it remains an open 
question whether Germany shall complete her grandiose 


scheme of a Bagdad railway, so long must she jealously 








count her Dreadnoughts and her “ slips,’’ continue to 
perfect her great guns, end measure with anxious care 
the efficacy of her armor-plating. That question once 
decided, she can afford to face an arrangement which 
must stereotype our incontestable superiority at sea. 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg did not define the 
nature of the economic and political questions about 
which an understanding will be sought. But his refer- 
ences to Persia were a sufficient clue. He has recog- 
nised the predominant interests of Russia in Northern 
Persia, and arranged for the eventual linking-up of 
the Russo-Persian railways yet to be constructed with the 
trunk line to Bagdad. The corollary to that understand- 
ing is clearly an arrangement which will define our much 
more important relationship with the same Bagdad pro- 
ject. We hold the gates in the Persian Gulf. Our 
engineers are already preparing by irrigation to revive 
the fabulous old-world prosperity of Mesopotamia. 
Without the aid of the allied finance of France and 
England the railway cannot be completed in any mea- 
surable time even as far as Bagdad. It is in this field 
that an entente must be sought. Germany has on her 
side the confidence of the Young Turks and the asset of a 
valid concession. We can boast, with the aid of the 
French, the control of a money-market whose assistance 
Germany must somehow be enabled to command. The 
materials for a bargain are obvious, and we cannot think 
that it will be hard to reach. She asks for the means of 
executing a piece of work which will be on the whole 
a gain to Turkey and a benefit to the trade and inter- 
course of the whole civilised world. We are concerned 
only to safeguard our position in the Gulf and our 
economic sphere of influence in Mesopotamia. The 
elements of a bargain have always been present. It 
wanted only goodwill to seize them. 

It is at last a great prospect which opens before the 
foreign policy of Liberalism at the beginning of its third 
consecutive term of office. The promise of a reduction 
in armaments which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
made in the great Albert Hall speech which inaugurated 
his Ministry, and expounded in the first number of THE 
Nation, has never been fulfilled. Over the whole 
lustrum has brooded the nightmare of an Anglo-German 
quarrel. We have embarked on an adventurous rivalry 
to maintain the balance of power. We have seen our 
policy linked in an unnatural alliance with Russia. Year 
by year the burden of our armaments has steadily in- 
creased, until at last, under the stress of a real competi- 
tion and a fatuous scare, it threatens to engulf the re- 
sources which a Liberal fiscal policy had won for Social] 
Reform. On that one obsession of a German peril hang 
the prospects of a policy of reconstruction which will 
abolish the old inhuman Poor Law, and put in its place 
a systematic attempt to arm the working-man against 
sickness, invalidity, and unemployment. The chance at 
last has come to end it. It will be the test of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s statesmanship. “It will be not the least of 
the issues by which the Government will be judged. 
To succeed is probably to end the dread of war for ever 
in Europe. To fail is to dash the hopes of a democracy 
which demands reform, and to send all Europe rattling 
into barbarism at a more reckless speed than ever. 
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DOES HUMAN NATURE CHANGE? 


THERE is in Herodotus a solemn record of a charmingly | 


naive experiment, which was carried out in the interests 
of science by one of the Pharaohs. In order to ascer- 
tain which was the original and primitive language, two 
nomal babies were consigned to the care of two deaf- 
mute foster-parents, and reared by them in the desert. 
The question which we have set at the head of this 
article runs the risk of leading us into this same Egyptian 
absurdity. There is no aboriginal speech to which any 
two babes of any civilised stock would inevitably recur 
if they were left to their own devices in a waste of 
rolling Egyptian sand-hills. There is no fundamental 
residuum of instinct and character which deserves to 
be labelled “ human nature.’’ The instincts of a babe 
brought up in the Master’s House of an Oxford College 
are as natural and as fundamental as the instincts of a 
babe reared by Pygmies amid the severe competition of 
apes and gorillas in an African forest. In each case 


a curiously-formed biped, with a couple of hands and an | 4, gay 
elaborate nervous system, adjusts itself to an environ- | station of “human nature ”’ 


: ; | Guinea chief, and it would be as plausible to argue that 
dons, and for the struggle for existence as is understood | > : P * 


ment. The effort to fit itself for the society of robed 





in Balliol Quadrangle, will encourage a certain set of | 


instincts and passions. The effort to hold one’s own 
with naked savages, among hartebeests and elephants, 
will evolve a somewhat different mental equipment. The 


prize of life in one case falls to the boy who best can | 


wing a poisoned arrow. 
the lad who wins the Craven Scholarship, and is chosen 
President of the Union. The fallacy of half mankind 
is to suppose that the less elaborate mental equipment 
is human nature, while the more involved endowment is 
something else. In half the arguments which we con- 
duct to-day about progress this Egyptian fallacy comes 
creeping in. 
hardens his heart like Pharaoh, and assumes that there 
is some primitive language of passion and rapacity which 
lies latent in all our throats. The habits and reactions 
of civilisation are assumed to be an addition to human 
nature, as accidental and as external as clothes are to 
the human body. Maeterlinck’s captain of condottieri 
desired that Monna Vanna should visit him “naked 
under her mantle.’’ To this school of thought human 
nature always is naked under its mantle. It has what 
Meredith called a disrobing glance. Human nature 
may dress itself in the citizen’s toga or the priest’s vest- 
ments, it may embroider its robes like the Medici 
princes, with the olive bough of peace, it may wear on its 
breast the cross, but, under the mantle, our modern 
Princevalli see only the red and naked limbs supple 
for rapine and sturdy for slaughter. 

There is no advance to be made in this argument 
until we have first succeeded in defining the terms of the 
question. 


There is always one antagonist who | 


It goes in the other case to | 


tom. Human nature is a complex structure of habits 
and instincts, emotional reactions and ways of thinking, 
which are dependent on its environment, and that en- 
vironment in its turn is chiefly made by man himself. 
We should not contend that the moral gains of civilisa- 
tion are as fixed and immutable as the later changes in 
his physical structure. A civilised child turned loose in 
an equatorial forest would not at once evolve the long 
arms of a prehistoric man. But an English baby, if it 
were to be kidnapped and reared by a Pathan tribe, 
would almost certainly grow up with the primitive pas- 
sions of his foster-parents. If our present civilisation 
could be overwhelmed, as the Roman Empire was, by 
irresistible barbarian hordes, our grand-children, if they 
survived at all, would rapidly degenerate into the men- 
tality of the Dark Ages. Mr. Wells’s picture of the 
destruction of all law and order and learning by a war 
of races, conducted by fleets of airships, has in it nothing 
that is improbable. Change the environment, and 
human nature will change with it. But to admit this 
truism is not to concede that the state of savagery into 
which we might relapse, and from which we have 
emerged, is more natural, more fundamental, and more 
human than the civilised morality which we profess 
The character of Tolstoy is as much a mani- 
as the character of a New 


Tolstoy is latent in the cannibal as it is to assume that 
at “the bottom ”’ of the saint there is the savage. The 
point which really concerns us is whether the environ- 
ment in which civilised peoples live is tending to eradicate 
and render inoperative the motives which used to make 
for war. 

There is a way of stating our position which is senti- 
mental and false, and at once exposes itself to the sort 
of reply which Admiral Bridge has framed. The idealist 
who argues simply that human nature has gradually be- 
come mild and tolerant and merciful, and therefore 
averse from war, may be cornered by instances of bru- 
tality which remind us how partial the advance has been. 
The change in human nature is no mystical conversion. 


| It leaves untouched whole regions of conduct in which 


The stimulating letter which Admiral Bridge | 


addressed to us last week rests, we think, in spite of its | 
ingenuity, on something perilously like this Egyptian | 


fallacy. We had maintained, in an article which argued | against killing pri h : : 
that war is becoming obsolete, the position that human | . Ce eee ee ee 


nature changes, and nothing else changes so rapidly. 


We instanced the abandonment of cannibalism, of | 


duelling, and of wars about religion, to which Sir | 
Cyprian Bridge replies (if we may baldly summarise an | 


erudite and skilful answer) that human nature is not 
even yet quit of these practices. 
mariner will, on occasion, eat his comrades: Anglo-Saxon 


The shipwrecked | 


communities revert in the absence of law to something | 


like duelling, in the Far West: religious wars (if any 
war really does or did turn upon religion) might break 
out to-morrow in the Near East, and, in short, “at 
bottom human nature is exactly what it has always been.’’ 
It is those seemingly harmless words “at bottom ”’ 
which beg the question. The theory that there is some 
primitive naked stuff under the clothes of the modern 
mind, which alone is unchanging human nature, lurks in 
the phrase “ at bottom.”’ 


The mind has no top or bot- | 


the behavior of the civilised man is no better than that 
of a savage and is often worse. We should hesitate, for 
example, to say that the civilised man who sets Egyptian 
children to work for fifteen hours a day in a cotton 
ginnery is morally better than his ancestor who would 
have massacred their male parents and made of the 
women and children domestic slaves. The only point 
that touches our argument is that the latter form of 
cruelty involves war, while the former does not. It is 
an economic change which is making war obsolete, and 
the economic change brings with it a modification of in- 
stincts and ethical judgments. A tribe which leaves 
agriculture to its women will massacre its male prisoners, 
because it has no use to which it could safely put them if 
it were to enslave them. When war and the chase 
engage its energies less exclusively, when there is work 
for unarmed men to do in the fields or the quarries, it 
will take its prisoners alive and employ them as slaves. 
The advance is primarily economic, but it carries with it 
a moral change. Starting with a reasonable prejudice 


as slaves, this tribe will rapidly convert what was 
originally a maxim of prudence into a dictate of morality 
and an instinct of humanity. It is a change as purely 
economic in its origin which has been mainly operative 
in reducing the occasions of war in modern times. So 
long as land was the typical form of wealth, and so long 
as the ruling class was before all else a landed class, 
conquest with confiscation was the simplest method by 
which it could aggrandise itself. War was emphatically 
an adventure which paid, when a Norman nobility could 
parcel out the lands of England and take with the land 
the semi-servile population settled on the land. It is 
not because we are more altruistic than the Normans 
that we no longer dream of such adventures. Land has 


ceased to be the typical form of wealth. The class which 
thinks in terms of land no longer dominates our national 
policy. The growth of an elaborate system of industry 
and credit has evolved with it a conception of property 
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which has risen superior even to the predatory instincts 
of conquest. The peoples of civilised countries are no 
longer serfs whose labor we might appropriate with their 
lands. They are clients and customers with whom we 
may do business. The passion for conquest has dis- 
appeared because the gains of conquest have diminished 
to vanishing point. Napoleon could seat his brothers 
on European thrones. But he could not do what Wil- 
liam did. He could not distribute the lands of Italy 
and Holland and Spain among his officers and _ his 
courtiers. The change in the structure of European 
society has developed an instinctive respect for private 
liberty and private property which must in the end prove 
fatal to war. The more potent motives have dis- 
appeared, and they have disappeared because human 
nature in this one particular—the respect for property— 
has vitally changed. The economist alone fully under- 
stands the reason, based as it is on the importance of 
international exchange and international credit. The 
plain man is aware of the psychological factor. He 
would shrink from confiscation after conquest as a bar- 
barous robbery, precisely as he would condemn a 
massacre of prisoners as an immoral act of savagery. 

The advance of mankind moves at varying rates in 
varying latitudes. A jehad is still possible in the East, 
while the last war to maintain the right of religious 
persecution was fought in Europe in the seventeenth 
century. But certain stages, once reached, are finally 
passed. There are episodes which made a landmark and 
were the last of their kind. The laying waste of the 
Palatinate was never repeated. The spirit of rationalism 
and humanity put an end among peoples of equal civi- 
lisation to the more wholesale brutalities of war. There 
came, in something like the space of a generation, a 
change in human nature which forbade one European 
army to burn the towns and massacre the non-comba- 
tants of another European people. War as Marlborough 
waged it differed fundamentally from war as Turenne 
had waged it. There was a point, almost as clearly 
defined, at which the burning of witches ceased. What 
had happened in both cases was a change in the struc- 
ture of society, which brought with it a change in public 
opinion, or, if one chooses so to phrase it, in human 
nature. The fathers burned German villages, rolled 
witches in spiked barrels down the hills, and applauded 
the dragonnades. The sons read Rousseau and Voltaire, 
and blushed at all these things. It requires, to our 
thinking, no excessive act of faith to foresee the complete 
abolition of war, which rationalism and the respect for 
law have already confined within limits. There are 
chapters in the history of the race under which the finger 
of time writes at last, in letters of blood, a triumphant 
Finis. Judge Jeffreys, for the last time, sent an 
Englishwoman to the stake. No later Calas was ever 
broken on the wheel. Is it chimerical to suppose that 
the uniformed European reservist-conscript, who has 
just voted for Jaurés, has finally escaped the risk of 
shooting down the German reservist who had voted the 
week before for Bebel ? 





“THE MAN’S THE MAN.”’ 


ConsipERtnG whence it came, it was a fine and generous 
compliment that Mr. F. E. Smith paid at Southport 
the other day to a political opponent, if he said 
that a portrait of Mr. Woodcock would never have found 
a place in a menagerie. He implied that his opponent 
—or his likeness—was raised above the level of the 
beasts that perish without name or personality. He 
implied that Mr. Woodcock had distinction, and was not 
to be confused with specimens of the lower mammailia. 
That was a good deal for one of our rising master’ in 
vulgarity to admit of any political opponent. Coming 
from Mr. Smith, it was a fine and generous compliment, 
marking his nearest approach to good manners. 

Not to find a place in the menagerie, not to be con- 
fused with specimens that perish without name or per- 
sonality—that is the aim of men and politicians. We 


are all in search of something substantial and distinctive, 





and we refuse even a vote to shadowy abstractions. It 
was so even at Eatanswill. In that immortal consti- 
tuency there was no empty talk of principles and 
measures. We hardly know now which party was 
Buff and which was Blue. The issue depended not 
upon party, but entirely upon the character of the can- 
didates, and what Mr. Pickwick called “ The mistaken 
kindness of the gentry.’’ “Never see such dewotion 
in my life, sir,’’ said Sam of the electors in consequence. 
And it was not any dull statement of principle or pro- 
cramme that his agent asked the Honorable Samuel 
Slumkey to remember. It was the six children in arms 
that he was to pat on the head, and inquire the age 
of. ‘Be particular about the children, my dear sir,’’ 
said Mr. Perker—“ it always has a great effect, that sort 
of thing.’’ Yes, that sort of thing always has a great 
effect. It is an evidence of character, of personality. It 
is like the photograph that all candidates send out with 
their election address. It may not be argument, but man 
does not vote by argument alone. 

Similarly, when a new beadle had to be elected by the 
parish, “ Boz ”’ tells us that each of the competitors rested 
his claims to public support entirely on the number and 
extent of his family. It was “ Bung for Beadle. Five 
small children ! ’’—‘ Hopkins for Beadle. Seven small 
children!!’’ ‘‘ Timkins for Beadle. Nine small chil- 
dren!!!’ And finally, Spruggins entered the lists for 
the public service with “ Ten small children (two of them 
twins). and a wife!!!!’’ There was no resisting this. 
A party leader declared at once for Spruggins, on the 
eround that men with large families always had been 
elected to the office, and though he must admit that, in 
other respects, Spruggins was the least qualified candi- 
date, ‘‘ still it was an old practice, and he saw no reason 
why an old practice should be departed from.’’ His mis- 
take was to think about reason at all. There are things, 
as philosophers tell us, that transcend reason, and the 
claims of these ten small children (two of them twins) 
was one. They radiated a sense of substance and per- 
sonality over Spruggins. In their irresistible effect they 
correspond to the modern parliamentary candidate’s wife. 
Her influence also transcends reason. She also radiates 
a sense of substance and personality over the man who 
uses her as a placard. 

Anything that comes home to men’s bosoms counts 
better than reason. ‘ Down with Dumping! Tombstones 
come from Italy! ’’ was the argument flashed on a blank 
wall by one party during the intervals of “ electoral 
results.’’ To which the other party gallantly flashed the 
answer back, “ Your funerals will cost you more! ’’ and 
easily won the round. But even that was a little too 
abstract for genuine popularity, and came too near the 
confines of principle. We should rather commend the 
methods of a Unionist candidate who sent all his con- 
stituents a Christmas card, adorned with pictures to 
illustrate the principal stages of his previous career. 
There was a picture of the School House at Rugby, where 
(the candidate explained in a note) he learned to love 
the game of football and finally became captain of the 
School Team ; a picture of New College, Oxford, “ where 
I finished my book-learning, and took my degree as a 
Master of Arts’’; a picture of the Mansion House, 
illustrating “a very interesting year in my life, when 
my father was Lord Mayor’’: a picture of the Law 
Courts, “where for a time (in fact, until I became too 
deeply interested in your Division) I practised in the 
Commercial Court as a Barrister ’’; and, finally, a pic- 
ture of Westminster, “ where the greatest, Parliament in 
the world sits, and to which you, a few months ago, did 
me the great honor of sending me as your representa- 
tive.”’ 

As a manifesto it was excellent. For a moment we 
feared the mention of “ Master of Arts’’ might suggest 
a taint of learning to people who do not know the inner 
significance of an Oxford degree. But the assurance that 
at Oxford the candidate finished his book-learning dis- 
pelled the danger, and the football, the Mansion House, 
and the greatest Parliament in the world, all go straight 
home, though the football goes the straightest as a claim 
to legislation. ‘‘ T hope it will give the governor a leg up,”’ 
said the ’Varsity cricketer, when he was congratulated 





ou winning a match. His father was already in the 
Cabinet. but new vistas of glory opened before him now. 

But, excellent as the “Rugger’’ manifesto is, 
another that reaches us from Yorkshire even surpasses it 
in the sense of substance and personality which it 
diffuses. It sets out the claims of “the Farmers’ Only 
Candidate.’’ Here there is no airy nonsense about Veto, 
Tariff, or Home Rule; no flimsy speculation upon free- 
dom, justice, or the number of Germany’s Dreadnoughts. 
The one political argument is that the Unionists passed 
the Agricultural Rates Act, and the Radicals opposed it. 
As far as political reasoning goes, that is sufficient. But 
the candidate’s real claim is founded upon more sub- 
stantial things even than agricultural rates. He farms 
200 acres in the Division; he has fifty-one cattle, ten 
horses, 220 sheep ; he employs six farm hands; he actively 
supports twenty-one agricultural shows (including a Bay 
Horse Society) and thirteen farm produce, flower shows, 
and other competitions (including a ploughing competi- 
tion, a hedge-cutting competition, a May horse proces- 
sion, and sheep-dog trials). No other reasons for his 
return to the Imperial Legislature are considered neces- 
sary. His opponent is described as farming no land, 
having no stock, and employing no farm hands: so who 
could hesitate? Talk about substance and personality! 
What is so substantial as 200 acres of solid earth? What 
so personal as active support to twenty-one agricultural 
shows (including a Bay Horse Society)? There is some- 
thing patriarchal about the man, recalling the Abraham 
of 3,000 years ago. With all those flocks and herds, 
there is no saying what we might not get from him at 
St. Stephen’s. One would almost expect him to father 
another Chosen People. 

We may talk about principles, parties, and Whips. 
We may call our representatives delegates, and exact 
from them the oath of passive obedience. We may re- 
duce the private member to a relic, a survival, a rudi- 
mentary organ——the condition of the buttons on the back 
of a tail-coat, as Miss Christabel Pankhurst said. But 
still, we keep an eye open for personality, and are better 
content to be represented by ‘“‘a man.’’ “ The people 
know,” said Emerson :— 
** The people know that they need in their representative 
much more than talent, namely, the power to make his talent 
trusted. They cannot come at their ends by sending to Con- 
gress a learned, acute and fluent speaker. if he be not one, who, 
before he was appointed by the people to represent them, was 
appointed by Almighty God to stand for a fact. Our 
frank countrymen of the west and south have a taste for 
character, and like to know whether the New Englander is 
a substantial man, or whether the hand can pass through him.” 
In the same essay Emerson tells us that those who lis- 
tened to Chatham felt there was something finer in 
the man than anything which he said; and that Her- 
cules was recognised as a god because he did not wait for 
a contest, but conquered whether he stood, or walked, 
or sat, or whatever thing he did. It was the power of 
that quality to which the Honorable Samuel Slumkey, 
Spruggins, the “ Rugger *’ Captain, and the patriarchal 
Farmers’ Candidate, each in his degree, made their con- 
fident and justifiable appeal. 

When it is won, the radiance of personality will 
protect a man like sword and shield. “TI cannot kill 
Caius Marius,’’ muttered the slave as he fled from the 
chamber where he had been sent to murder the old man, 
alone and undefended in the dark. It inspires a loyalty 
stronger than death. Many swore not to survive 
Augustus, and some appear to have kept their oath. 
‘ Would I were with him, wheresome’er he is, either in 
heaven, or in hell! ’’ cried Bardolph when Falstaff died, 
and one of the Two Grenadiers cared nothing for death 
if only he might rise armed from the grave when 
Napoleon passed over it. Personality makes argument 
pale, and action unnecessary. “Stand aside, young 
man,” said Cesar when he took the treasury in Rome: 
“my motto is deeds not words’’; and there was no 
further call for either words or deeds. The very shadow 
of the thing is powerful. We feel its silent power in 
the lines :— 


‘** Upon the margin of that moorish flood, 
Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood, 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call 
And moveth all together if it move at all.” 
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We have seen a large and hostile audience overcome in 
favor of an unpopular cause by an irrelevant appeal to 
grey hairs. We have seen another transformed from 
scorn to rapture because the speaker had seen service, 
without special distinction, under a popular General. 
“My question is, sir,’’ said a heckler at a Huddersfield 
election ; “‘ my question is, on which side of the House 
is Mr. Brooke going to sit, if he ever gets there?’’ To 
which the candidate instantly replied, “If you return 
me, gentlemen, I shall sit on the inside.’’ It was not 
exactly pure reason, but from that moment no one 
doubted of his election. 





ELECTION TIME IN ARCADY. 


On ty once this year has the writer of these lines spent 
a morning in the little market town, since the day in 
January when he travelled thither (as again to-day) 
to witness the declaration of the poll. His second visit 
was on Easter Eve. Anything more depressing than 
the stony aspect of those protestant streets on that 
wintry day of an unkind spring it has never been his 
lot to contemplate. One tried in vain to catch, in 
outward things, some throb of expectation of the festival, 
some hint of barriers broken down. A swirling cloud 
of dust, blown by a black wind, caught one as one 
emerged from the railway station, and then a policeman 
passed, shepherding nine tramps charged with begging, 
shackled together by handcuffs in threes. In a barber’s 
shop the two assistants were grotesquely, morbidly, 
lugubrious and morose. The one who shaved the writer 
spoke bitterly of his hours and his pay. No Easter 
holidays for him. Rising from the chair, one gave 
him a small tip. A young fellow, already bored to 
death by waiting, took the vacant place, and asked to 
have his hair cut. The assistant tucked him up in a 
towel, put his own hat on, and abruptly went out. 
“Gone to get a drink,’’ said the other barber wearily, 
in answer to the young fellow’s snort of annoyance. 
“Tu devicto mortis aculeo,’’ it runs in one’s head on 
Easter Eve, “ aperuisti credentibus regna cceelorum,’’ but 
in such English towns the public-house is the only place 
of refreshment open, at any rate, on earth. 

In spite of all that is said as to the inconvenience 
of frequent elections, the consideration of such scenes 
of mortal dulness must lead the humane mind to desire 
their even more frequent recurrence. As in January 
last, so this December, the blank town and the dull 
country round have been beautiful with red and blue. 
Everywhere there were cheery sights to be seen. In 
front of the ‘“ Cock and Magpie ’’ a pig reposed, literally 
swathed in crimson. One thought of a cardinal’s scar- 
let, of the red cloth which wraps the columns of Italian 
basilicas on festa days. One could not but survey 
the pig with sympathy, as he reclined contentedly in 
this unusual splendor, an amplissimo porporato, beneath 
the swinging sign of his little roadside inn. Long 
streamers of red silk hung from a rosebush in an ad- 
jacent garden. A pony-trap passed with a fairylike 
little girl in red, with rose-pink ribbons. But this 
was not the color of the poor. The washerwomen of 
the village, as Hans Andersen might say, could not 
afford blue silk ribbons, so they made rosettes and 
streamers of blue paper, and pinned them to their dog- 
skin muffs. All along the line the railwaymen were 
blue. The farm laborers, if, for obvious reasons, they 
were reticent in confessing the faith; to a man were 
blue. ‘“ Why, they must think we are soft,’’ one of 
them said to the writer, speaking about a tax on food 
in a moment of confidence. They had listened with 
a curious apathy to the arguments of the man in the 
Tariff Reform van, of the breaking up of whose final 
meeting, as they stood listlessly around, the writer was 
fated to be the innocent cause. ‘“ How are the Ger- 
mans to deal with those herrings?’’ the orator de 
manded, speaking of the boatloads of herrings landed 
from Yarmouth, duty free, on German shores. ‘“ Eat 
em,” the writer could not help ejaculating. This set 
the men on. They had firm hold of the fact that 
the use of food is to be eaten, and that this process 
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is not simplified by its being taxed. ‘We was never 
so well off as we are now,’’ they called out. The tongues, 
once found, were soon all wagging, and the meeting 
broke up in a not unfriendly confusion. The Tariff 
Reformer had in the small audience practically no 
support. 

This is the one question with the laborers all over 
rural England. ‘ Why, if bread has to be taxed, poor 
people won't be able to live at all,’ they say. They 
listen in stony silence to the young barristers who, at 
election time, draw lurid pictures of the impending 
persecution of “ your co-religionists in Ireland,’’ neither, 
it must be candidly admitted, have they any objection 
to the hereditary principle, nor do they in the least 
desire the sincere milk of Cowper-Temple teaching for 
their children. Their hearts are not set on the pro- 
hibition of the consumption of alcoholic liquor. But 
their food is a question of life and death. The farmers 
tell them that, if the Tariff Reform Party gets in, their 
wages will ke raised to a pound a week, but still they 
vote blue. They are canvassed assiduously, alternately 
bribed and bullied, but still they vote blue. This is so 
well understood by the Tariff Reformers themselves, 
that, for instance, in the division where these lines are 
written, their candidate announced in his election 
address (in small print) that he was a firm supporter of 
Tariff Reform, and (in large print) that he should 
strongly oppose any measure tending to raise the price 
of the food of the poor. 

It must not be supposed that this worthy gentleman 
was without his supporters. He deservedly commands 
a considerable personal sympathy all over the division. 
His great personal qualities, his unbounded generosity, 
his dogged determination not to accept defeat, and his 
gentlemanly way of fighting, have won him many friends. 
In his own immediate neighborhood, no doubt, many 
of the poorer classes supported him for reasons such as 
these. The idea that a man who was born in the coun- 
tryside is the best guardian of its interests is, of course, 
very strong. A good old man, a retired gardener, 
living in the village in his own cottage, and both himself 
and his wife enjoying the old age pension of five shil- 
lings a week provided by the Liberal Government, ad- 
jured the writer to vote for Mr. Gibbs. “ You lives 
among us, and we all supports you, and it’s nowt but 
right that you should do what you can to support us.’’ 
The writer forbore to press the point of the old age 
pensions, but it came up again in the train. A working 
woman, bedizened with red ribbons, one of Mr. Gibbs’s 
most fervid supporters, announced: “ They talks about 
old age pensions, but not one penny of *em do they pay 
themselves—our Relieving Officer told me so, himself. 
Dear old Joe, it was his first idea,’’ she went on, adding 
rather inconsequently, “and then they says the Lords 
won't let none o’ their papers go thro’. They let the 
Old Age Pensions go thro’. * Not as I holds with chil- 
dren throwin’ stones,’’ she went on, “ for I always says 
children don’t know the rights of these ‘ere things.’’ 
The writer proceeded from the station behind her and 
her little group. We met first a band of youths singing, 

‘** Tariff Reform means work for all 
Chopping wood in the Workhouse.” 
“ Free bread for all if the Radicals get in,’’ she ex- 
claimed, with fine scorn, ‘‘ in the Workhouse, the Gaol, 
and the Lunatic Asylum.’’ 

Mr. Phillips, the golden lad, who has now twice 
defeated Mr. Gibbs, had also much personal sympathy 
from many in the crowd. “They say he’s really quite 
a gentleman to talk to,’’ said a young lady occupying 
the doorway of a shop, as though this were the most 
unusual thing in a candidate for Parliamentary honors 
—‘“‘even the Conservatives like him.’’ The smiling 
damsel at the inn still keeps her devotion. “I haven't 
closed my eyes all night,’’ she said, ‘‘ wondering if Mr. 
Phillips ‘ll get in.’’ The crowd in the town was this 
time very blue, very good-natured, and confident. One 
felt sorry for those of the other side. There is some- 


thing peculiarly pleasing to human nature in being 
on the side of the burdened, the toil-worn, and the 
aged, represented by the young, the bright, and the 
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successful. One felt this on the xara of the journey (if 
one may call it so), travelling back with those now so 
depressed, who on the ava had been so scornful. But 
back in one’s own village one dropped into a house 
for tea, and there heard old unhappy things that ex- 
plain why it is that we are Liberals. “I remember 
when I was a boy—it would be the time of the Russian 
war—two couples got married at Tilney on one day. 
You'll find them if you look in the registers—the men’s 
names were Marshall and Pearson. There was only 
one cottage of two rooms for the four of them to live 
in. The men’s work was three miles away, and they 
had to be there by six in the morning. They knocked 
off at six at night. A paid slave driver was foreman, 
and didn’t they get it if they weren’t there in time? 
They worked in the big barn of a winter morning by 
candle-light till it was day, and then in the fields till 
it was dark, and then till six in the big barn again. 
Their wages were eleven shillings a week, and the loaf 
that costs fourpence ha’penny now, cost ninepence.”’ 
One other voice of the people should be recorded in 
these rambling remarks, ‘“‘ When I look at it,’’ said a 
melancholy little man, ‘‘ the change in politics is this, 
that where people used to look at things in a selfish way, 
so many now look at ’em in a humane way.’’ 





Short Studies. 


SHEEP-SHEARING. 


From early morning there had been bleating of sheep in 
the yard, so that one knew the creatures were being 
sheared, and towards evening I went along to see. Thirty 
or forty naked-looking ghosts of sheep were penned 
against the barn, and perhaps a dozen still inhabiting 
their coats. Into the wool of one of these bulky ewes 
the farmer’s small, yellow-haired daughter was twisting 
her fist, hustling it towards Fate ; though pulled almost 
off her feet by the frightened, stubborn creature, she 
never let go, till, with a despairing cough, the ewe had 
passed over the threshold and was fast in the hands of a 
shearer. At the far end of the barn, close up to the doors, 
I stood a minute or two before shifting up to watch the 
shearing. Into that dim, beautiful home of age, with 
its great rafters and gentle stone archways, the June 
sunlight shone through loopholes and chinks, in thin 
glamor, powdered with its very strangeness to the dark 
cathedraled air, where, high up, clung a fog of old grey 
cobwebs, so thick as ever were the stalactites of a huge 
cave. At this end the scent of sheep and wool and men 
had not yet routed that home essence of the barn, like 
the savor of acorns and withering beech leaves. 

They were shearing by hand this year, nine of them, 
counting the postman, who, though farm-bred, “ did’n 
putt much to the shearin’,’’ but had come to round the 
sheep up and give general aid. 

Sitting on the creatures, or with a leg firmly 
crooked over their heads, each shearer, even the two boys, 
had an air of going at it in his own way. In their white 
canvas shearing suits they worked very steadily, almost 
in silence, as if drowsed by the “ click-clip, click-clip ” of 
the shears. And the sheep, but for an occasional wriggle 
of legs or head, lay quiet enough, having an inborn 
sense perhaps of the fitness of things, even when, once 
in a way, they lost more than wool; glad too, mayhap, 
to be rid of their matted vestments. From time to time 
the little damsel offered each shearer a jug and glass, but 
no man drank till he had finished his job; then he would 
get up, stretch his cramped muscles, drink deep, and 
almost instantly sit down again on a fresh beast. And 
always there was the buzz of flies swarming in the sun 
light of the open doorway, the dry rustle of the pollarded 
lime trees in the sharp wind outside, the bleating of some 
released ewe, upset at her own nakedness, the scrape and 
shuffle of heels and sheep’s limbs on the floor, together 
with the “‘click-clip, click-clip’’ of the shears. 

As each ewe, finished with, struggled up, helped by 
a friendly shove, and bolted out dazedly into the pen, 
I could not help wondering what was passing in her 
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head—in the heads of all those unceremoniously- 
aia creatures ; and, moving nearer to the postman, I 
said :— 

““ They’re really very good, on the whole.”’ 

He looked at me, I thought, queerly. 

““Yaas,’’ he answered; ‘‘ Mr. Molton’s the best 
of them.”’ 

I looked askance at Mr. Molton; but, with his knee 
crooked round a young ewe, he was shearing calmly. 

““ Yes,’’ 1 admitted, ‘‘ he is certainly good.”’ 

““ Yaas,”’ replied the postman. 

Edging back into the darkness, away from that un- 
comprehending youth, 1 escaped into the air, and passing 
the remains of last year’s stacks under the tail, top- 
pling elms, sat down in a field under the bank. It 
seemed to me that I had food for thought. In that 
little misunderstanding between me and the postman 
was all the essence of the difierence between that state 
of civilisation in which sheep could prompt a sentiment, 
and that state in which sheep could not. 

The heat from the dropping sun, not far now above 
the moor-line, struck full into the ferns and long grass 
of the bank where I was sitting, and the midges rioted 
on me in this last warmth. The wind was barred out, 
so that one had the full sweetness of the clover, fast 
becoming hay, over which the swallows were wheeling 
and swooping after flies. And far up, as it were the 
crown of Nature’s beautiful devouring circle, a buzzard 
hawk, almost stationary on the air, floated, intent on 
something pleasant below him. A number of little 
hens crept through the gate one by one, and came round 
me. It seemed to them that I was there to feed them ; 
and they held their neat red or yellow heads to one 
side and the other, inquiring with their beady 
eyes, surprised at my stillness. They were pretty, 
with their speckled feathers, and, as it seemed to me, 
plump and young, so that I wondered how many of them 
would in time feed me. Finding, however, that I gave 
them nothing to eat, they went away, and there arose, in 
place of their clucking, the thin singing of air passing 
through some long tube. I knew it for the whining of my 
dog, who had nosed me out, but could not get through 
the padlocked gate. And as I lifted him over, I was 
glad the postman could not see me—the postman for 
whom the connection of sheep with good behavior had 
been too strange a thought. And it suddenly rushed into 
my mind that the time would, no doubt, come when the 
conduct of apples, being plucked from the mother tree, 
would inspire us, and we should say: “ They’re really 
very good!’’ And I wondered, were those future 
watchers of apple-gathering farther from me, than I, 
watching sheep-shearing, from the postman? I thought, 
too, of the pretty dreams being dreamt about the land, 
and of the people who dreamed them. And I looked 
at that land, covered with the sweet, pinkish-green of the 
clover, and considered how much of it, through the 
medium of sheep, would find its way into me, to enable 
me to come out here, and be eaten by midges, and 
speculate about things, and conceive the sentiment of 
how good the sheep were. And it all seemed queer. 
I thought, too, of a world entirely composed of people 
who could see the sheen rippling on that clover, and 
feel a sort of sweet elation at the scent of it, and I 
wondered how much clover would be sown then? Many 
things I thought of, sitting there, till the sun sank 
below the moor-line, the wind died off the clover, and 
the midges slept. Here and there in the iris-colored 
sky a star crept out ; the soft, hooting owls awoke. But 
still I lingered, watching how, one after another, shapes 
and colors died into twilight ; and I wondered what. the 
postman thought of twilight, that inconvenient state, 
when things were neither dark nor light; and I won- 
dered what the sheep were thinking this first night 
without their coats. Then, slinking along the hedge, 


noiseless, unheard by my sleeping spaniel, I saw a 
tawny dog stealing by. 
licking his lean chops. 
“Yes, friend,’’ I thought, “you have been after 
something very unholy; you have been digging up a 
buried lamb, or some desirable person of that kind!’’ 


He passed without seeing us, 





Sneaking past, in this sweet night, which stirred in 
one such sentiment, that ghoulish cur was like the 
omnivorousness of Nature. And it came to me, how 
wonderful and queer was a world which embraced within 
it, not only this red gloating dog, fresh from his feast on 
the decaying flesh of lamb, but all those hundreds of 
beings, in whom the sight of a fly with one leg shortened 
produced a quiver of compassion. For in this savage, 
slinking shadow, I knew that I had beheld a manifesta- 
tion of divinity no less than in the smile of the sky, each 
minute growing more starry. With what Harmony—I 
thought—can these two be enwrapped, in this round 
world so fast that it cannot be moved! What secret, 
marvellous, all-pervading Principle can harmonise these 
things, so that it all seems good to me, and I would have 
nothing different? 

It was almost dark, and the dew falling fast ; I roused 
my spaniel to go in. 

Over the high-walled yard, the barns, the moon-white 
porch, dusk had brushed its velvet. Through an open 
window came a roaring sound. Mr. Molton was singing 
“The Happy Warrior,’’ to celebrate the finish of the 
shearing. The big doors, passed through, cut off the full 
sweetness of that song; for in the garden the owls were 
already masters of night with their music. 

On the dew-whitened grass of the lawn, we came 
on a little dark beast. My spaniel, liking its savor, 
stood with his nose at point; and being called off, I 
could feel him obedient, still quivering under my hand, 
from head to foot. 

In the field, a wan huddle in the blackness, the 
dismantled sheep lay under a holly hedge. The wind 
had died; it was mist-warm. 

JouN GALSWORTHY. 





Hlusic. 


STRAUSS’S “SALOME.” 
Hap the matter not been so serious, we should have 
laughed ourselves to death over the alterations the 
Censor made in Oscar Wilde’s poem before he would 
allow Mr. Beecham to produce “ Salome.’’ Mr. Red- 
ford has really surpassed himself this time. As a rule 
we merely hear that he objects to this or that in a 
play, but we do not learn how he would rewrite it if 
he had the chance. That pleasure is ours at last. It 
is true that the new words are Mr. Kalisch’s, but, as 
they must have been written at the Censor’s hint, and 
are evidently agreeable to this gentleman, we can regard 
them as virtually hisown. The beauty of the situation, 
however, was that Mr. Redford might as well have 
saved himself all this trouble. The performance being 
in German, and not very distinct German at that, for 
the bulk of the audience, the actors might as well have 
sung the original text, or no text at all, or anything 
else they chose ; while those who already knew the opera 
associated the music, not with the words uttered on 
the stage, but with the words printed in the score. 
When the five Jews had their amusing squabble over 
the niceties of religious orthodoxy, it was five Jews 
that we saw and heard, not the “five learned men”’ 
that the humorless Censor bade us see and hear. Our 
John the Baptist was really John the Baptist, not “A 
Prophet ’’ named Mattaniah; owr scene was really laid 
in Jerusalem, not in Greece; and our Salome really 
said to the Baptist just what Wilde and Strauss make 
her say, not what the girl would have said had the 
Censor had the bringing up of her. Mr. Redford’s 
inquisition does not go half far enough ; he ought really 
to destroy all the printed copies of the play and the 
opera, and burn those of us who have them fixed in 
our minds. Till he can do that, he labors in vain 
at Mr. Beecham and the rest of them. But while we 
can laugh heartily at the unfortunate gentleman here, 
his alteration of the action of the final scene was a 
different matter. He abandoned, it is true, his first 
brilliant idea; even he saw that, as Madame Ackté put 
it, Salome could not make love to three feet of sword ; 
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but his second idea, the substitution of a blood-stained | 
salver for the head, was quite as ludicrous. It was 
only the combined geniuses of Strauss and Madame Ackté 
that made us comparatively insensible to the absurdity. | 
The Censor has done his best to make us ridiculous 
in the eyes of the Continent. How long, one wonders, 
will a nation that is always indulging in alcoholic 
rhetoric about Englishmen never, never, never being 
slaves, cease to gull itself with words, and see facts 
as they really are? In some matters we might be slaves, 
and still keep a little of our mental dignity; but to 
a literary censor, and a censor of this type——! 
Well, “Salome’’ has been given, and our morals 
remain much what they were before. New York and 
Chicago must be made of much purer stuff than us, 
or else their virtue is much more easily sullied. Here, 
in spite of the efforts of the professional boomsters to work 
the “sensation’’ for all it was worth, no one seems 
to have been sensationalised at all worth mentioning. 
Perhaps “ Elektra’’ has accustomed the public to the 
later Strauss; “ Salome”’ would, no doubt, have evoked 
an extra yell or two had it been given in London before | 
instead of after “ Elektra.’’ But on the whole the 
calm reception of the work may be taken as a sign | 
that, on occasion, even the English public can look at 
a work of art with the eyes of an artist, rather than 
those of a moralist off his proper beat. We know what | 
has happened recently in Chicago and other highly | 
moral centres. It is only three or four years since | 


some of the German critics were foully insulting not only 
Strauss, but the singers who played Salome ; for a woman 
even to wish to play the part was a sure proof that | 
she was hopelessly corrupt herself. These things, one | 
supposes, are bound to be said at times like these; but | 
really they make one a little weary, and inclined to | 
doubt whether the general mind will ever learn to see | 
art as the artists see it. It surely ought to be un- 
necessary to point out that the artist is not the thing 
he paints—because there is pepper in the broth there 
is not necessarily pepper in the cook—and that the 
complete success of his painting depends on his being 
not merely interested in, but detached from, his 
subject. It would be a poor magician that strayed 
within his own magic circle, and succumbed to his own 
spells. The current theory is that Tchaikovski was 
corroded with despair when he wrote the “ Pathetic | 
Symphony ’’; the real fact is that, however despairing 
he may have been before, he was particularly happy— 
with the artist’s sense of godlike mastery over the whole 
of his mental forces—when he was actually writing the 
work ; and we, of course, are happy as we listen to these 
outpourings of despair, or we should not go so many 
hundreds of times to hear them. The artistic mind, 
whether of the creator or the spectator, can have no | 
animus against a character like Salome; as well expect | 
us to get angry over a picture of a storm or a fog be- 
cause we get drowned in storms, and fogs make us 
cough! If we are artists, we follow the characterisa- 
tion of a Salome’s insane passion, so long as it is 
good characterisation, with the joy we would feel at | 
a masterly painting of an angry tiger’s open jaw. The | 
moralist’s argument is that a Salome is a dangerous and | 
anti-social character. But so is the tiger; and the 
artist’s rejoinder is that art is not life, and that our 
morals are in no more danger from Strauss’s music than 
our limbs are from the paint on the canvas. 

In the long run, one thinks, ‘ Salome’’ will rank 
higher among Strauss’s works than “ Elektra ’’; it has 
less commonplace, less waste matter, and less of what 
I am still fain to call bluff; while, allowing for the 
difference between the two subjects, the characterisation 
is equally fine. It fails here and there in “ Salome,” 
it is true; but there are no such lapses into pure common- 
place as there are in “ Elektra ’’; while in all the music 
of Salome herself there is a long-breathed continuity 
that one rarely finds even in the best parts of the 
later work. But “Salome ”’ makes it once more clear that 
the future of German opera depends upon the discovery 
of a type of libretto that shall be lyrical—in the musical 
sense of the word—throughout, and yet dramatic. Even 
in “Salome ’’ there are great arid stretches that no one 


| transfigured. 


ever wishes to hear again. Strauss all but blinds 
us to them by the demoniacal energy with which he 
rushes us over them, and the excitement into which he 
flings his orchestra as we pass. But he does not quite 
blutt us for all that, and if he cannot do it, no other 
composer need try the same game, for we shall probably 
not see for another hundred years so rich, so vigorous, 
and so many-sided a brain in music. Moreover, a halt 
will have to be called before long in the use of the 
leit-motiv. Strauss is working it to death in two ways. 
With his overwhelming bias to the pictorial, he cannot 
see the slightest suggestion of the concrete in his text 
without trying to write a characteristic theme for it; 
and so we get such absurdities as the “ slippery blood ”’ 
motive in “ Elektra,’’ or the “nibbling’’ motive in 
“ Salome ’’—-this at the bare mention of Salome’s “ little 
white teeth’’ nibbling fruit! Having invented all 
these themes, Strauss is in the position of the juggler 
who has tossed twenty plates in the air: if he drops 
one of them the audience will lose faith in him. So 
Strauss has to keep pegging away at his contorted 
motives when they reaily do not matter at all, for the 
mind refuses to be thinking perpetually of their concrete 
associations, and a simple chord or two in the orchestra 
would be equally, or even more, effective; and every 
now and then he has to twirl a number of them round 
and round in combination just to show what he can 
do—though many of these effects are impressive only 
on paper, the ear being quite unconscious of them in 
performance. 

But, after all, these are only the excesses and ex- 
travagances of an incomparably powerful and fecund 
mind, the débordement of a great river too full for its 
banks. For a comparison with the really great portions 
of “Salome” we have to go back to “Tristan’’; no- 
where else has music been poured out so copiously at 
such a white heat. It is curious, too, how subtly the 
opera transforms the drama at some points; perhaps 
music could not do otherwise than ennoble the words, 
and Strauss himself has been unconscious of it. Every- 
where, but especially at the end, the poem is trans- 
figured. Wilde’s play is hard, cold, glittering, and 
slightly repellent—not to the moral, but to the literary 
sense. It is like a mosaic, with every carefully wrought 
phrase falling into its appointed place, but with a 
mosaic’s absence of atmosphere and fine shading. And 
his Salome herself has something of the mechanical 
stiffness and unreality of a figure designed in mosaic. 
It is only in Strauss’s molten music that she becomes 
alive and flexible, and at the same time infinitely 
closer to normal humanity. We do not quite believe 
in Wilde’s Salome; we certainly believe in Strauss’s. 
His most beautiful transforming touch is at the end, 
where such a passion of genuine regret breathes through 
the music that Wilde’s mainly “literary’’ Salome is 
inexpressibly humanised. To my mind Madame Ackté’s 
reading of the part was so incomparable just because 
it harmonised—perhaps unconsciously—with this quality 
of the music. Her Salome was girlish enough to evoke 
pity, even in the mad scene with John the Baptist ; 
while in the final scene one had really the sense of love 
It was throughout a girlish Salome, 
unconscious of her own corruption, the headlong-driven 
victim of her own temperament, and in the end a de- 
ceived and broken thing to be pitied, not the wild beast, 
to be shot at sight, that some artists make of her. And 
that is just the Salome that has always seemed to me to 
be painted in Strauss’s music. 

Ernest NEWMAN. 


Letter from Abroad. 


THE STRAITS OF THE GERMAN JUNKERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The position of the German Junkers threatens 
to become rather unpleasant. The triumph of this 
haughty clique over Prince Buelow has proved sur- 
prisingly short-lived. It looks as if the impending 
General Elections of the Reichstag will bring them a 
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defeat such as they have not sustained since the early 
years of the new Empire. : 


Two recent by-elections—one to the Reichstag and | 


one to the Prussian Diet—have turned out most un- 
propitious for the Conservatives. Not so much be- 
cause they or their friends of the Catholic Centre have 
lost seats they formerly held, as because of the new 
cleavage of parties which that event disclosed. Changes 
of majorities in individual divisions often occur at by- 
elections, without prejudging, in any way, the coming 
General Election. But here it was different. <A 
tendency of the electorate, and the disposition of the 
parties in their attitude towards each other observed 
at a number of by-elections, were, without exception, 
confirmed in the most striking way. The reactionaries 
lost votes, and the parties of the Left showed a greater 
disposition than before to work against them. 

In Breslau, the second largest town of Prussia, a 
vacated seat in the Diet was to be filled on the three 
class and indirect vote. At the first vote, the election 
of new Wahlmaenner (electors or electoral men), the 
Socialist diverted votes from both non-Socialist coali- 
tions, the Liberal-Radicals as well as the Clerico-Con- 
servatives, and from the former even more than from 
the latter. But at the second vote, the election of 
the member by the electoral body, the Socialist elec- 
torate voted, to a man, by order of the party, after 
their own candidate had been thrown out at a first 
ballot, for the Liberal-Radical against the Clerical 
candidate, thus securing the election of the former. 
This was a highly politic act, for, at the General 
Election, the Liberal-Radicals had, by declining an 
offer of the Socialists to co-operate, thrown all the three 
seats into the hands of the Breslau Clerico-Conservatives. 
Instead of exacting a revenge, the Socialists showed that 
they knew how to put the political needs of the hour 
above spite or vindictiveness, and their action has been 
greeted with delight by the Press of the advanced 
parties all over the country. The leader of the Pro- 
gressive party of Breslau has, in the name of his party, 
written to the candidate of the Socialists, town councillor 
Loebe, chief editor of the Breslau Socialist paper, a 
letter wherein he says that he and his party recognise 
frankly that they owe their victory to “ self-denying 
and energetic support’’ on the part of the Socialist 
electoral college, and he continues :— 

“*T am far from minimising or obscuring even for a moment 
the deep, fundamental differences in the political concep- 
tions of your party and ours. But, together with my political 
friends, I have always pointed out and point out now again 
that, before all things, the intellectual and the political liberty 
and the rights of our people must be protected against the 
oppression threatened by the parties of the Right. This is the 
most important task our party has to accomplish under political 
conditions as at present developed. 

“Your political friends have recognised the importance for 
this task of our election to the Diet, and with their exemplary 
political discipline they have helped us to victory. I beg you 
to give your electorate our most cordial thanks for it, and I 
address these thanks also to you and the other gentlemen who 
as political leaders have put their politica] judgment and their 
political influence at the service of the cause.’ 


Never before in the history of political parties in 
Prussia has a letter like this been addressed by a leader 
of Liberals to a Socialist chieftain. The tone of the 
letter is all the more significant of the trend of the 
Liberal middle-classes when one remembers that it was 
at Breslau, at the Reichstag election of 1907, that the 
Liberal-Radicals (now Progressives) coalesced at the first 
ballot with the Conservatives, in order to oust the 
Socialists. 

Four days after the defeat of the Clerico-Conserva- 
tives, on December 9th, the second ballot of a by- 
election to the Reichstag took place at Labian-Wehlau 
in Eastern Prussia. It is an agricultural division con- 
taining only small towns, and, since 1884, it has been 
held without an interruption by the Conservatives. In 
1907 they kept it with 11,744 votes against 3,165 
Socialist and 1,777 Liberal votes. This time, at the 
first ballot, their votes have shrunk to 7,217, whilst 
the votes of the Liberals rose to 5,517, the Socialists, 
who rarely got rooms for meetings, maintaining their 
3,708 votes. Again, in spite of a very keen feud, the 
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Socialists resolved to throw their votes, at the second 
ballot, into the balance in favor of the Liberals. To 
such a point was this tactic carried out, that on Friday 
the candidate of the Liberals was elected by 9,762 votes 
against 7,140 for the Conservative. 

The strong pressure exerted by officialdom all over 
the division for the Conservatives, the treating and in- 
timidation of the laborers on the big estates, proved of 
no avail. One of the strongholds of the squirearchy 
in the Prussian Vendeé—the second there since the 
breaking-up of the Buelow “ bloc ’’—has capitulated to 
Liberalism. 

The discomfiture and rage of the Conservatives is, 
of course, very great. They cry out for repressive laws 
against the Socialists, and, if possible, the restriction 
of the franchise, and threats are used against the 
Liberals and Radicals and Progressives, of leaving them 
alone at their ballots with the Socialists. 

Of these menaces the second one has lost much of 
the power it at one time could exert. First, the 
Radicals know already that, at the coming General 
Election to the Reichstag, they will lose a number of 
seats to the Socialists, whether the Conservatives help 
or not. And, in those divisions where the Conservative 
vote is of consequence, the party of Law and Order will, 
when the moment comes, rather hesitate before, for 
mere spite, they let in the candidate of what they call 
lawlessness and disorder. The trick is very chancy. 
The Liberals and the Radicals, on the other hand, know 
now that the more energetically they stand against the 
party of privilege, the more they can depend on win- 
ning seats from the Conservatives, and thus compensa- 
ting themselves for their losses to the Socialists. At 
present, the Conservatives have 57 members in a 
Reichstag of 397. It is not impossible to reduce their 
parliamentary representation to less than half this 
figure. ; 

By their infatuation the East-Elbian squires have 
spoilt and even ruined their own game. In their eyes 
the few concessions Prince Buelow, a man of their class 
and of most of their pretensions, was prepared to make 
to the pressing needs of broad masses of the nation were 
excessive, and they helped to throw their own man over- 
board. By this, and by their alliance with the Catholic 
Centre, they have driven the Liberals into the ranks of 
the opposition, and, with their shouts for exceptional 
laws against the Socialists, they make it a matter of 
self-preservation for the latter to support the Liberals 
against the Conservatives, at least wherever the candi- 
date of the Liberals gives a promise of resistance. It 
would be premature to speak of the advent of a “ bloc ”’ 
between the Liberals and the Socialists. Even a 
“bloc’’ of the Progressive section of the Liberals with 
the Socialists would find many obstacles in its way. 
But the political atmosphere becomes perceptibly more 
favorable to it. The enhancement of the cost of living 
through the protective tariff and indirect taxation, the 
obstinate resistance of the Government to all demands 
for the relaxation of the taxes on animal food and for 
mitigating the restrictions on its importation, make 
more people wild against them than ruling circles seem 
to suspect. The election at Labian-Wehlau ought to 
open their eyes. Why did so many voters desert the 
Conservative camp in that agrarian division? Because 
even there a growing section of the population are buyers 
and not sellers of food. About 26 millions of the 
65 million inhabitants of the German Empire live in 
agrarian communes (2,000 inhabitants and less), but 
only 17 millions belong to agriculture. Of these, 
hardly fifty per cent. are sellers of food. From 
year to year their proportion to the rest of the 
population decreases, and the social basis of Con- 
servatism shrinks away. It is not their share 
in the nation’s work which justifies their influence 
in the Government of the nation. In _ science 
and art, in literature and teaching, in industry 
and trade, they do not count. It is the national fears 


which form the source of their political strength. Hence 
their outcry for exceptional laws against the Socialists is 
the cry of despair of a class that feels the ground giving 
way under its feet. 
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On Saturday, the second day of the debate on the 
new Budget, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg brought them 
some relief. He announced, not precisely exceptional 
laws, but such alterations of the common law as would 
act against Socialists in the same way as special legis- 
lation. The laws of legal procedure are to be altered 
in such a fashion that it will in future be easy to sen- 
tence rioters (or those who are declared to be such) 
without much ado. The justification of criminal acts 
is to be made a crime, even if the acts belong to the 
past. The strike-breaker, alias the blackleg, is to be 
protected, and the Chancellor insisted again on the 
necessity of destroying the predominance of the Socialists 
in the sick insurance societies, i.e., depriving these 
societies of the degree of self-government they at present 
possess. 

This is quite a handsome bill of fare to begin with. 
It makes it perfectly clear to the uninitiated why the 
Moabit riots, regrettable in themselves, but in no way 
exceeding or even equalling in violence strike riots 
often witnessed in England, and inflamed by the mad 
behavior of a section of the police, have been described 
in the most exaggerated way as attempts at revolution. 
The evidence of the majority of the Press representa- 
tives, and of a large number of middle-class inhabitants, 
testifying to the contrary, is of as little avail as are 
the testimonials of the majority of the employers in the 
sick insurance societies in favor of the present mode of 
administration. Something must be done to stem the 
Socialist flood. 

It would be waste of time to discuss the possible 
effect. of these measures if they become law, for it is 
somewhat doubtful if they ever will. The mandate 
of the present Reichstag expires at the end of 1911, 
and it is already announced that the General Election 
will take place in the autumn. This leaves little time 
for any of these measures, since they are all bound up 
with highly controversial legislative matter. Besides, 
it is very doubtful whether there is a majority for them 
even in the present Reichstag. Already, on the second 
reading of a Bill on Chambers of Labor, the Catholics 
have voted down some paragraphs directed against. work- 
men’s secretaries, meant to hit the Socialists. On the 
eve of a General Election parties must be careful not 
to hurt the full-grown manhood of the working-class 
electorate. The Conservatives, and their benevolent 
friend, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, have no allies on 
whom to rely with assurance. 

The electoral fight going on in Great Britain is 
followed here by most of the papers with more curiosity 
than real grasp of the question at issue. The decided 
Democrats and Free Traders are, of course, on the side 
of the parties who, in Great Britain, fight for these 
causes. That is also the attitude of the genuine advo- 
cates of the stoppage of armaments. Otherwise, you 
meet the strangest opinions. And it is worth noticing, 
though not in the least surprising, that the party, which 
in Great Britain fights inter alia for a bigger Navy, has, 
in Germany, no warmer sympathisers than the advo- 
cates of increased armaments against Great Britain. 
As a specimen, read Herr Carl Peters’ article on the 
British elections in to-day’s “ Tag.’’—Yours, &c., 

Ep. BERNSTEIN. 

Berlin, December 10th, 1910. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE REFERENDUM AND PARTY 
GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Politicians and writers to the Press do not seem 
to realise how inconsistent the Referendum is with our 
Parliamentary institutions as we find them to-day; and 


yet it does not require much acumen to discover that our | 
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party system of government and the Referendum are abso- | 


lutely incompatible. 
One of the first principles of the party system is that 


measure,’ is brought in by any member of the Govern- 
ment and is defeated, then the whole Government must 
resign and give way to the Opposition. Supposing that 
a “Tariff Reform’ Bill was introduced by some Govern- 
ment, and was safely engineered through the House, and 
was then “referred’’; and supposing it was promptly dis- 
carded by the popular vote; would not that Government, 
according to our Constitution, be obliged to resign? Of 
course it would. A direct blow like that from the people 
is surely a much more serious matter than similar treat- 
ment from the people’s representatives ! 

The editor of the “ Spectator” does not see “ the slightest 
reason” why the Government should resign. That can only 
mean that he sees no reason why the Constitution should 
be respected. Of course the Constitution could be ignored, 
or it could even be mentioned in the Referendum Act that 
no Government would be expected to resign under such cir- 
cumstances. But with what grace—not to mention use- 
fulness—could any Cabinet remain in office subject to the 
constant sneers of the Opposition that they did not repre- 
sent the people’s will? 

No; any self-respecting Prime Minister, in such a case, 
rather than spin out such a futile and invidious existence, 
would insist on resigning, and the simple result would 
be that the general public, knowing that this would be 
the case, would vote on that Referendum according to 
whether they wished that Government to remain in power 
or not. 

As a guide to the opinion of the people on Tariff 
Reform, such a vote would be worthless. So long as the 
fate of a Government is trembling in the balance, so it 
must always be—whether inside the House or outside; no 
absolutely straight vote is possible under such circum- 
stances. [As Thackeray put it, “ We do not call it lying, 
we call it voting for our party.’’] 

That simple fact does not, to my thinking, altogether 
condemn the Referendum. It rather condemns the party 
system of government. 

It should not be forgotten that Switzerland is the only 
country in the world where the Referendum has been at all 


successful, and that, in Switzerland, party government 
does not exist. They have no Cabinet there, and the 
Cabinet is the very basis of party government. Each 


Minister is elected by the House, not appointed by the 
Premier—a very important distinction, when we consider 
that a man’s loyalty and obedience are naturally due to 
those who have made and can unmake him. 

“Collective responsibility ’’’ also, the cause of unnum- 
bered evils under our system, is unknown to the Swiss 
Constitution. The House may carry a vote of want of con- 
fidence, say, in the Minister of Education, without the rest 
of the Government being affected in the slightest. And, 
what is still more vital, when a Bill, however important, 
is introduced by a member of the Government and is 
rejected, either by the House or by the people, there is no 
thought of that member’s resignation, still less of the 
retirement of the whole Government. Honest voting is there- 
fore, in Switzerland, not only possible; it is customary; 
and, perhaps, that is the reason why the Government of 
that country has so long been the best and the least corrupt 
in Europe. 

Here, in England, the Referendum is of absolutely no 
use to us so long as we retain our system of party Govern- 
ment. The party drums would be beaten, and each Refer- 
endum would be a General Election in miniature. If the 
Referendum is to become a part of our Constitution, we must 
“scrap’’ the party system, and that is a large order— 
although its offence is rank and smells to heaven. Its im- 
moralities and absurdities (consider the phrase “His 
Majesty’s Opposition ’’) are hidden from us by long usage. It 
has been growing and strengthening itself for some two hun- 
dred years—the Cabinet gaining in power at the expense of 
the rest of the House—the “collective responsibility ”’ 
principle preventing the people having any real control over 
Ministers, and the position of the head of the Government 
becoming more and more that of an autocrat. 

It seems a long time now since Burke insisted that “an 
indiscriminate support to Ministers is totally corrupt,’’ and 
since Charles James Fox said—in words that should be 
painted in letters of gold round our legislative chambers— 


when an important Bill, and, in particular, a “policy | “The main object of good government should be to obtain inde- 
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pendent voters.” Much water has run under many bridges 
since then, and vested interests have grown up in connection 
with the party system which would fight hard for life. The 
members of the Government of the day, for instance (and 
even men who think themselves likely to be members of some 
future Government), would all be against reform, because 
their importance would diminish as the importance of the 
‘private members ’’ increased. But, since the Lords have 
put the old British Constitution into the melting-pot and 
advocates of the Referendum are as plentiful as blackberries, 
would it not be a good time to attempt the necessary 
corollary of the Referendum—the abolition of party Govern- 
ment? A short Act would suffice; a Quinquennial or Tri- 
ennial Act, with a proviso that each Minister be elected by 
the House of Commons at the beginning of each Parliament 
for the term of thit Parliament—such Ministers to appoint 
their own chairman or president. These are the main 
provisos necessary. 

Party strife, with its accompanying tendency to look 
on politics as a game, has always been a failing of the 
“classes’’ rather than the “ masses.’’ In these days of 
democracy it is surely not a bad idea to study and take some 
hints from the only long-lived and successful democracy the 
world has ever seen—only, with the Referendum, we must 
needs take the rest. 

The evils inseparable from party Government and a 
party Press have long been matters of notoriety. It would 
need a volume even to mention them. But if all the Eng- 
lishmen who dislike the party system—and all the corrup- 
tion, and insincerities, and ill-feelings, and waste of energy 
it connotes—were to join together and put in a Government 
pledged to immolate itself (as a Cabinet) on the altar of 
Patriotism, the deed could be done to-morrow.—Yours, &c., 

E. MEtianp. 

Hale, Cheshire, December 3rd, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The patent absurdities of the Referendum are 
so numerous as to overshadow one of its most serious 
dangers—its possible influence on external policy. 

A House of Lords reformed on Tory lines cannot but 
be Tory still. The wolf is merely going to put on sheep’s 
clothing. Hence Mr. Balfour’s supposed “ promise ”—long 
may he live to fulfill it!—of a Referendum on Tariff Reform 
implies that the new machinery is to operate in a case 
where no “ deadlock” can arise. 

This principle once admitted, the Referendomania once 
brought into being, who shall put limit to either? No 
government will dare resist the clamor for a Referendum 
on questions of foreign policy. And every such Referendum 
will imperil the peace of the world. No need to hark back 
to the Russophobia of the ’seventies, to the Aiabama dis- 
pute, or to the Fashoda incident. None can doubt how 
John Bull would have dealt with a Referendum on the 
morrow of a Dogger Bank outrage. It is not only unpro- 
nounceable foreign admirals who can be guilty of losing 
their heads at a critical moment. Yet a peaceable Premier, 
anxious to escape from a dilemma, a jingo, eager to snatch 
at a transient popularity, would alike have been compelled 
to use the weapon which Mr. Balfour now dreams of 
forging. 

Nor would the menace to imperial stability be less 
formidable. The refusal of Imperial Preference by the House 
of Commons can be no more than the shattering of an illu- 
sion fostered in over-sea manufacturers by home - grown 
agitators. The rejection of it on a plebiscite would be inter- 
preted as a snub administered by the mother of democracies 
to her daughter communities. Cleon’s remark about the 
inability of a democracy to govern an empire has been so 
often misused by journalists who know no Greek and dons 
who do not understand polities that I almost blush to place 
it in a respectable context. But it needs only the Referen- 
dum to justify Cleon and them. 

Perhaps, however, “there lurks some soul of goodness ”’ 
in this evil thing. The Referendum, like ostracism and 
impeachment and promotion to the peerage, might be used 
to prevent statesmen who have disgraced themselves from 
doing further mischief One wonders whether, about the 
time of the War Commission’s Report, Lord Lansdowne 
would have shouted for a plain, national verdict on the 
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question: “Is the ex-Minister for War worthy of a place 
in any British Cabinet?’’—Yours, Xc., : 
W. M. Oeitvy. 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
JYecember 5th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The sudden and sensational conversion to the 
Referendum of the Tory Party, followed (not led) by Mr. 
Balfour, makes one inquire whether the Referendum is 
practically possible in Great Britain to-day. In Switzer- 
land it is the easiest possible affair to carry through because 
of the simple franchise—one man one vote, short residential 
qualification, removals of voters automatically recorded by 
the police authorities, simple and inexpensive machinery for 
recording the votes, special opportunities through the post 
and Government publications for making electors acquainted 
with any question to be submitted to their decision. 

What have we to set against this simple and inexpensive 
machine? Only the most costly and illogical, unjust, and 
antiquated system of registration, the injustice of the plural 
vote, and the most costly system of electioneering in any 
country. The proposal to introduce the Referendum is 
simply ridiculous, unless Mr. Balfour and his friends the 
Peers will at once grant nearly all the electoral reforms 
which we Radicals have been demanding for years, and some 
of which have been recently rejected by the House of Lords. 

The Parliamentary Return (No. 299) just issued shows 
that the average vote at the last election cost 3s. 1ld.; a 
pretty big measure of Radical reform is needed before the 
Referendum can be made in this country simple, cheap, and 
just.—Yours, &c., 





JosePH Kine. 
11, Small Street, Bristol, December 10th, 1910. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The belief that “at bottom human nature is 
exactly what it has always been ”’ is so often obstinately held 
without an attempt at rational defence that Sir Cyprian 
Bridge’s letter deserves more than passing notice. The 
gallant Admiral’s explanations of cannibalism, duelling, and 
so-called religious wars do not seem to me to destroy the 
validity of your illustrations. It was never suggested that 
these particular manifestations of the spirit of violence were 
“universal ’’; what is certain is that there were times when 
they occurred more widely and more often than now; and if 
this is not due in the main to a change of human nature, to 
what is it due? Is not the fact that these things do not now 
occur in England a mark of our advance as compared with 
that of the Haytian, the Old Turk, and the German 
Junker? 

But even if these illustrations were unsound, Sir Cyprian 
Bridge would have to prove his contention that “human 
nature’’ is unchangeable. Take it at its lowest, “in the 
excitement of hostilities,’’ say all you will of the bestialities 
of the battlefield, and is there no perceptible change? I do 
not so read history. “I drew nigh to Ekron, and I slew the 
governors and princes who had transgressed, and I hung 
upon poles round about the city their dead bodies ; the people 
of the city who had committed offences I counted as spoil.” 
Thus the amiable Sennacherib; and many an Egyptian 
monument tells a like tale of warfare that was a mere hunt 
for slaves and loot. If “human nature” does not differ in 
time, it presumably does not differ in place, but was the 
same in Athens and Sparta, among Huns and Romans, 
among the Albigenses and the Inquisitors, who in Spain 
alone burned 31,000 persons at the stake, the same in “ the 
man behind the gun’’ and the scalp-hunting savage. If 
these things were so, history would be an even obscurer 
conundrum than the average school-book makes it. 

And when your correspondent had destroyed the mean- 
ing of history, he would find himself face to face with the 
science of evolution, a pretender to the eminent position of 
Weissmann, whose “germ-plasm”’ is, so far as I know, the 
only substance to which biologists allow the miraculous 
quality of being altogether indifferent to environmental in- 
fluence! Think of it: We stand on a whirling ball, every 
atom and molecule of which is in perpetual movement. 
Individually we are aware of being different men every day 
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of our lives; socially, our life has been more fundamentally 
changed in the last century than in the whole Christian era 
before it. Yet the basis of this individuality and sociality 
is “exactly what it has always been”! What, then, is *his 
supernatural and inhuman quantity that Sir Cyprian Bridge 
calls “ human nature ’’ ? 

No doubt the mind of the mass moves slowly. Your 
contributor paid a deserved tribute to Mr. Norman Angell’s 
suggestive book—an argument worthy of comparison with 
Dr. Bloch’s technical demonstration of the deadlock of 
modern armaments, or with Dr. Starr Jordan’s description 
of the fall of the old empires by “the killing out of the 
best.” If we could reduce the peace idea to any simple 
formula, it would no doubt make more rapid progress; for 
thinking men its complexity and many-sidedness rather 
offer an assurance of its permanence. The conqueror’s per- 
sonality represents, indeed, the sort of human nature that 
has changed least; that is one reason why it is not enough 
to show, what every student of history knows, that con- 
quest does not pay. Sir Cyprian Bridge is with us in recog- 
nising that war is always the work of small gangs of greedy 
adventurers. The next step lies, not in the conscriptionist 
flirtations which some of your correspondents advocate, but 
in an organisation of the human nature of the electorate 
that will put the war-making power out of the reach of all 
such enemies of the commonwealth.—Yours, &c., 

G. H. Perris. 

112, Streathbourne Road, 

Tooting Common, 8.W. 
December 10th, 1910. 





POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—To an outsider the English attack upon these 
pictures is most depressing. Many of us are attracted to 
this exhibition by finding—what is rare to find nowadays— 
splendid color, expressive drawing, and, above all, force and 
imagination: we are bewildered also by 
the technique, and sometimes—but only sometimes—by the 
occasional perversity, which I see Mr. Fry fully admits. 
One would be glad of full discussion, but little is heard 
beyond a howl of abuse—abuse, in many cases, that seems 
quite beside the mark. 

Mr. R. Morley asks. with scorn, “ Where are ‘the 
emotional ideas’ in these daubs?’’ “None,” he answers, 
with full satisfaction to himself, “absolutely none,” and 
speaks as though all were at the opposite pole from the 
temper of Millet’s noble art. But look at Cézanne’s Breton 
woman bending over the fire as she tells her beads, an end- 
less treasure of goodness and kindness in her face; look 
at the massive simplicity and repose of his wife’s portrait ; 
look at his own honest, ugly, incompressible face; look 
at the lovable old hands of Van Gogh’s “ Berceuse”’ ; look 
at his two drawings of peasants in the field (just added to 
the collection). The outsider would not have been sur- 
prised to hear that these two last were by Millet himself, 
and fine examples of his work. It seems astonishing for 
anyone to deny that they are brimful of sympathy, and as 
calm as heart could wish Elsewhere, no doubt, Van Gogh's 
intense sympathy is bound up with his madness, but the 
charge of insolent shallowness might well be turned on those 
who only see the madness and not the sympathy. 

Mr. Sadler, who writes with refreshing moderation, 
speaks of Augustus John as already doing what these men 
have tried to do, and that “ without a violent reaction from 
the art of his time,” whereas “‘ Post-impressionism is an 
open breach.”? But the likeness between John’s work and 
the brilliant drawings of Picasso and Matisse appears to 
show him as directly in line with them. No one pretends, 
so far as I know, that any painter here is as great as 
Cimabue. The question is whether they are not far better 
than what we have had for a long while. No one pretends 
that some of them—Gauguin, for instance—may not fall 
at times under the spell of the evil side of things. But 
what of our own Aubrey Beardsley, Conder, and Augustus 
John himself? That danger in art is, unfortunately, too 
incessant for us to rule out every artist who ever succumbs 
to it. And how much else Gauguin gives us!—the tender- 
ness of motherhood ; the shy, awkward charm of children; 


the strangeness of 














the elfin glamor of the tropics—has it ever been so given 
before? Their color—glowing reds and sunlit violets and 
melting blues, and the mysterious green depths of their 
forests. And then, again, the entirely different beauty of 
the North, the cool, dappled sky above the turn of the road ; 
the last gold leaves against the grey autumn clouds. So 
rare is it to meet now with a religious picture which is 
even tolerable that one is startled by the power of his 
“Agony in the Garden”; the strong face in the foreground 
is really that of a strong man crushed by sheer weight of 
mental suffering, while round him and above him floats 
the infinite vibrating blue of a moonlit night. There is 
another face in this gallery which has the look of suffering, 
so seldom given without sentimentality ; but that is a weak 
face, and the pathos lies in its weakness. It is the face 
of the barmaid in Manet’s “ Folies Bergiére.” She would 
drown herself, this woman, if she had the courage; but she 
knows she has not, nor yet the power to change. This 
picture of a woman on sale might be too terrible in its 
Tolstoyan unflinchingness, if it were not for its almost 
Tolstoyan sympathy. And it has a sobriety that recalls 
Velasquez; nothing is over-stated, nothing extenuated, and 
nothing set down in malice. One would have ‘thought 
Manet’s position as a recognised genius, with his great pic- 
ture in the Louvre, was now unassailable, even in England ; 
and that, if he had still his ground to win, this picture 
alone would have won it.—Yours, &c., 
F. McLean Stowe tt. 
44, Westbourne Park Villas, W. 
December 7th, 1910. 


“THE POETIC BASIS OF MUSIC.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—Referring to the correspondence under the above 
heading, it seems to me that there is room for a further dis- 
tinction. 

I suppose we may agree with the philosophers that the 
essential end of all art is to excite emotion. An intellectual 
stimulus may help to this end, but it is not the end. I 
think we may go a step further and say that the emotion 
may be one of two kinds (or an admixture of both): the 
emotion excited by the contemplation of a beautiful work 
of art, or emotion (of various kinds) directly transferred, 
by the medium of art, from the mind of the artist to the 
mind of the recipient. In the one case the artist says, 
“Here is a beautiful work, I bid you fall down and wor- 
ship ;” in the other he says, “TI have felt, I insist on your 
feeling too.” (If we were talking of poetry, Keats might 
stand for the one type, Browning, on one of his many sides, 
for the other.) But of the three allied arts- ~poetry, paint- 
ing, and music—painting and music have physical bases- 
line and color, rhythm and intonation—that also exist in 
the world around us. Hence these two arts have, 
on their imitational or representative side, a wide field of 
application, which is very narrow in the case of poetry. 
It has long been a question how far this last development, 
when it is this and no more, is true art; but I think by 
modern usage it is admitted to the category, though the 
photograph and the phonograph warn us that there are 
limits. Allowing, then, that the merely representative may 
be art, we may go on and ask the question, How does it 
rank ? 

Certainly not with the highest. 


I think we must all 
be agreed about that. 


Clearly the first place must be now, 
as ever, reserved for those forms of art which, in their 
highest development, excite the strongest and finest emotions. 
No development of the merely representative can ever attain 
to this. What, then, is the “virtue” of this kind of art? 
as Aristotle might say. I venture to answer—nothing be- 
yond ingenuity and cleverness. I have heard a “nigger 
minstrel’? so reproduce, on the violin, the multifarious 
intervals of the speaking voice that, if you heard him from 
another room, you would think someone was talking, only 
you could not quite catch the words. This was extremely 
clever, and, if such things are not art (comic art, if you 
like), I do not know what to call them. The question is 
whether merely representative music ever rises above ex- 
treme ingenuity and cleverness. If it does not, then it seems 
to me that it addresses itself to a commoner and lower 
nervous organisation in the hearer than do the beautiful or 
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beautifully-emotional forms of art. For instruction only 
is necessary for the appreciation of ingenious technique, 
and the average man can acquire it; but capacity for the 
higher forms of beauty is, I am inclined to think, in-born, 
and more rare. Of course, I do not mean that the two 
capacities cannot be combined—Mr. Newman himself would 
be an instance to the contrary. All this, however, is part of 
a much larger question: the relation of the scientific and 
technical to the artistic side of music, as affecting the 
hearer. 

I have been careful to speak of music that is merely 
representative, because the list of composers with which Mr. 
Newman overawes us contains great names of those who have 
given us representative music which is that and much more— 
representative music that is not divorced from beauty, but 
is, on the contrary, most happily wedded to it. Beethoven’s 
Pastoral symphony, for instance, although the representative 
element in it is much more than the scaffold, and can by no 
means be taken away without loss, is yet a work of sub- 
stantive beauty. Ought we not, then, to make a further 
division of representative music into two classes; the one 
being, in addition, beautiful in itself, the other not concerned 
with beauty, or aiming at it? The first may take rank with 
the highest art; the second never can, whatever kind of 
value, apart from beauty, it may possess. It seems to me 
that of late years I have heard such music, and that it ought 
not, without qualification, to be classed with works that also 
have substantive beauty. 

It may possibly be noticed that I have not used the 
phrase at the head of this letter; the reason is that it puzzles 
me. If I had been asked the question, When has music a 
poetic basis? I should have said, When it is founded on a 
poem—“ wedded to immortal verse’’—in short, a melody 
fitted to a lyric. Mr. Newman does not appear to be respon- 
sible for the phrase, as he puts it in inverted commas. It 
seems to require explanation.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce HookHam. 

Willersey, Gloucestershire, 

December 13th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—After the dust of Mr. Newman’s storm of missiles 
has somewhat subsided—for he has hurled at my head all 
the musicians in his repertoire and half the books in his 
library—I will make bold to look round and see how the 
matter stands between us. In my first letter I objected to 
Mr. Newman’s exhortation to Elgar and to every other 
modern composer to go about showing us their mental 
interiors ; that I thought this exhortation would be a direct 
incentive to composers of the fifth-rate order to expose their 
lack of ideas and the poverty of their music; that music was 
as interesting and significant (to me) without a label as with 
one; that music could very often express ideas and feelings 
more intimately than spoken language could; and, finally, 
that Strauss, in his “Domestic Symphony,” had made 
“ programme music ’’ look supremely ridiculous, and that I 
thought Mr. Newman was inclined to admit this fact. He 
now throws at me a crowd of composers of all types of 
musical thought to prove what I did not and could not dis- 
pute that musicians of all times have occasionally chosen to 
“label” their compositions. He also accuses me of re- 
echoing the Hauslick-Helmholtz esthetic of music, as though 
it were a revelation from heaven. Will it be added to my 
list of misdemeanors if I confess with shame that I have 
never read a word of Hauslick or Helmholtz and know 
nothing about their doctrines? My heresy or orthodoxy is 
doubtless “a poor thing, but mine own.”’ 

Now, may I be allowed to quote from an esthetician who 
is neither an amateur nor in a hurry? Benedetto Croce, in 
his book on “ Aisthetic,”’ says, “ Art is the expression of im- 
pressions and not the expression of expressions.”’ 

Therefore, I take it, if a composer, as is the case with 
any other artist (I mean, of course, creative artist), truly con- 
veys his impressions in his expression (otherwise his art- 
work), he has succeeded in what he set himself to do; but if 
he cannot convey this impression, except by means of words 
or otherwise a “ programme”’ or “label,” he cannot claim 
to have succeeded in his task. Music, like every other art, 
has its limitations, and if any artist goes outside the limita- 
tions of his art he does so at his own peril. A piece of instru- 








mental music (and it is instrumental music only that we are 
talking about) which depends for its effect—or, let us say, 
realisation—in the mind of the listener on an elaborate 
programme is not “true”’ music, but a composite art that 
is compounded partly of the music and partly of the impres- 
sions conveyed by ordinary words—and the more necessary 
the words the less convincing the art. A child draws a rude 
figure of an animal, this being his expression of his mental 
impression, and writes under it “this is a dog.”” The words 
then convey to the person who ses it the impression of what 
it is intended to represent, although possibly without the 
words he might have taken it for a cat. 

Now Mr. Newman remonstrates with Elgar that he has 
not given us in words the meaning of his violin concerto, or 
its “poetic basis,” which practically comes to the same 
thing. Well, if Elgar was quite satisfied in his own mind 
that he had expressed in sound his mental impression, he 
must have been equally satisfied that he could convey that 
impression to the minds of his hearers, otherwise he would 
have told us what the music was all about. If Mr. Newman 
cannot receive that impression, then either Elgar has failed 
in his expression, or Mr. Newman’s mind is not able to 
receive that impression. For Mr. Newman to ask the 
composer to “label” his music is, it seems to me, to 
confess either his inability to understand it, or Elgar’s 
inability to express clearly what was in his mind. 

Mr. Newman is good enough to admit that some music 
can make a direct appeal—i.e., without any extraneous aid 
or support. And I think, and I fancy many people are of 
my way of thinking, that when music is left free to make 
its own appeal it is at its highest; nay, more, music can 
reveal to us ideas and feelings that words fail to do, and 
that I think no other art can do. This is its peculiar and 
characteristic province. To ask music to take the place 
of any of the plastic arts, as so much “ programme music” 
seems to me to set itself out to do, or rather try to do, 
is, I feel, an absurdity. Of course, if Mr. Newman, or 
anybody else, can feel that a piece of purely instrumental 
music can convey to his mind the idea of, let us say, a 
baby in its bath, I can only reply that I cannot. This may, 
of course, arise from limited capacity on my part. 

Music, on the other hand, may, and can, heighten the 
effect of acting, poetry, dancing, &c.; but then it is not 
the music we are talking about—it is only one art allied 
with other arts, and depending partly upon them for its 
self-expression. 

I think I said that I did not ask to be furnished with 
labels or programmes when I am listening to a piece of 
purely instrumental music. If the composer chooses to fur- 
nish me with such, well and good; but if he doesn’t, well 
and good also. 

May I refer to two compositions which are familiar 
(many people would, perhaps, say too familiar) acquaint- 
ances; I mean Beethoven’s symphony in C minor and 
Tschaikowsky’s “ Pathetic’? symphony. Mr. Newman will 
doubtless remind me that the Tschaikowsky is “ labelled,” 
and all I can say, then, is that it is very inadequately 
“labelled.’’ What I wish to point out is that neither composer 
“has shown us the true working of his mind”; he has left 
his music to tell its own story. To me the sixth symphony 
of Tschaikowsky depicts the agonised workings of a soul 
overwhelmed with the awful blackness of despair—the pic- 
ture of a life without hope, without faith, yielding to an 
irresistible fate, and finally going forth into the eternal 
silence. An awful vision which is almost. too realistic for 
some highly-strung nerves. Just as Tschaikowsky’s music 
seems to me to represent the triumph of despair and doubt, 
and finally death, over a human soul, so, on the contrary. 
does Beethoven’s music appear to represent the triumph of 
a human soul over doubt and despair as it soars aloft in 
the joyous freedom and glorious exultation of the final 
movement. 

Surely we may be satisfied with the message that each 
composition tells us in its own way, and with the lesson 
that is brought home to our minds. It is an added experi- 
ence; some phase in the composer’s spiritual life has, for 
the time being, been lived through by us, and we are brought 
into contact with a superior mind. Could words—the most 
eloquent of words—even tell us any more, or, indeed, half 
as much? 


It is only because I feel strongly that “ programme 
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music’’ is being overdone at the present time, and that we 
are in the way of forgetting the noble possibilities of the 
most spiritual of the aris, that I have ventured upon this 
discussion. I can only express the wish that someone more 
adequately equipped with knowledge and experience than 
myself had entered into the lists to do battle for these ideas. 
Mr. Newman is quite mistaken in saying that I am a 
dogmatist. I am merely expressing my opinions and feel- 
ings, and I sincerely believe those of many others, on what 
to me is a supremely interesting and important subject.— 
Yours, &c., 
H. Watson SMITH. 
Longlands House, Stourbridge, 
December 14th, 1910. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srzr,—Much is being said by the advocates of compulsory 
service in your columns about the duty of every citizen to 
take a share in the defence of his country. They seem to 
forget that the duty of citizens is conditioned by the needs 
of the State. In 1813 it was the duty of even University 
professors and schoolboys in Prussia to join the ranks, and 
the duty of women to sell their jewels to provide the funds 
for war; in 1870 no University professor or schoolboy was 
called upon to enlist, and the ordinary taxes sufficed to 
finance the war. The supporters of compulsory service, 
therefore, will be wholly unconvincing as long as they 
merely talk about the duty of every man to bear arms. This 
is simply sentiment, and sentiment is as dangerous a guide 
in military as in social questions. Doctrinaire theories about 
“ duties ’’ are no whit more trustworthy as motives to action 
than doctrinaire theories about “ rights.” 

Armaments must be based on policy. What is the policy 
for which the advocates of compulsory service require a huge 
army? What is the necessity which it is designed to meet, 
the ends which it is to subserve? We know what is the 
principle accepted both by this Government and the last— 
namely, that as long as our Navy is supreme, no invasion 
of these islands on a large scale is possible, and that 
if our Navy ever ceases to be supreme, no invasion 
would be needed, for we should be starved out; but that an 
invasion on a small scale is possible, and provision must be 
made against it. Do your correspondents, sir, believe that 
an invasion, such as that of France by the Germans in 1870, 
is possible? If not, what do they want an enormous army 
for? If they do, how dare they palter with such a danger 
by proposing nothing better than four months’ training for 
our army of defence? If that danger is a real one, nothing 
less than conscription on the Continental plan will serve us. 
“ Ex-Volunteer ” speaks of “ relying on the untrained or ill- 
trained,” and “ going down before the trained man-power of 
a people disciplined and ready.’’ Will “ Ex-Volunteer,”’ 
who presumably knows something about training, assert that 
in four months you can turn a mass of recruits, including, 
be it remembered, all the stupid and all the unwilling, into 
well-trained men? If he is prepared to assert this, I venture 
to think he will not find much professional military opinion 
to support him; if he is not, why does he try to throw dust 
in our eyes by this talk about trained and ill-trained men? 

I, for my part, do not decline to support the National 
Service League because I am a Liberal, or because I fear the 
spirit of militarism, or because I have any doubt that four 
months’ military training would be an admirable thing for 
our population, both physically and morally; but simply 
because I am not convinced that compulsory service is a 
neeessity. Persuade me of that, and I will join the League 
to-morrow, just as I would join a league for promoting com- 
pulsory service in the Navy, or for raising the income-tax to 
half-a-crown in the pound, if I thought either was required 
for the safety of the State. 

If you can allow me space, sir, I should like to add 
one word on another subject. ‘‘ Ex-Volunteer” speaks of 
Germany as “an ambitious military autocracy, which, in 
the course of the decade, waged three swift wars of aggres- 
sion.” If I wished to insist on accuracy I might remind 
, Ex-Volunteer ” that the present German Empire came into 
existence in 1871, and since then no German soldier has 
ever fired a shot in anger, except in China and South Africa, 
nor has Germany either taken, or attempted to take, an inch 
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of territory from any European power. But perhaps he 
will say this is pedantic, and that the German Empire is 
dominated by, and continues the traditions of, Prussia, 
which was guilty of acts of aggression. What were, then, 
these acts of aggression? The first, presumably, was the 
annexation of Schleswig-Holstein. Now, of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question it has been said that only one man in 
Europe understood it, and he died mad, so that I cannot 
conceive that either “ Ex-Volunteer’s ” opinion on the matter 
or mine can be of much value. As to the annexation of 
Hanover and other states which followed the war with 
Austria in 1867, it must be judged by precisely the same 
rules of international morality as our annexation of the 
Boer Republics. It was held to be justified by the principle 
that a power is not morally obliged to allow an avowedly 
hostile power to maintain an independent existence on the 
other side of an open frontier—exactly our justification for 
suppressing the Orange River Free State and the Transvaal 
Republic. Prussia’s third great annexation was that of 
Alsace-Lorraine. This, as is well known, was demanded by 
the military party as a measure of military safety, and the 
Prussian title to Metz is just as good—or just as bad— 
as our title to Gibraltar, Malta, and half-a-dozen other places. 
The real facts are that the three wars of which “ Ex-Volun- 
teer” speaks were all, properly speaking, wars of defence, 
fought to secure the safety of Prussia, and that since that 
safety has been secured, the Prussian sword has remained 
in its scabbard.—Yours, &c., 
G. F. Brince. 
Hampstead, December 14th, 1910. 


(THe readers who have made inquiries about the pub- 
lishers and prices of books mentioned in the article “On 
Some French Picture-Books,’’ in last week’s Nation, will be 
answered by post, as soon as possible. The numerous in- 
quiries received have caused some delay in answering.—Eb. 
Nation. ] 





Poetrp. 


THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY. 


Tue lake was dreaming under heavy trees, 

The waters were unruffled, and the breeze 

Did not bend down the tenderest branch that grew 
Over the waters that the leaves dropped to. 


And where they dropped they lay, and did not sail 
Or move again, but deep their glossy mail, 
Through slow oblique descents, dipped in a maze, 
And sank among the leaves of other days. 


There, by the lake, there was not any sound, 
Nor in the trees, nor ever on the ground 
Came any timid footstep, nor the wing 
Of birds broke that deep, serious slumbering. 


Far out upon the lake, scarce to be seen, 

A little island is, of faded green: 

So level round the isle the waters go, 

That one might look and pass and never know. 


But there, in magic trance upon the ground, 
The Sleeping Queen of Beauty may be found, 
Waiting through centuries the kisses three, 
That will release her from the sorcery. 


O, I am sad and sorry for the Queen, 
Who sleeps upon the isle of faded green 
In that dim lake, and surely I will fly 
And waken her, and love her till I die. 
James STEPHENS. 
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Reviews. 


BLAKE READ AND MISREAD.* 

Tue continual additions to the literature about William 
Blake may be getting rather tiresome to some of us; but, 
like it or not, this literature must be expected to go on grow- 
ing considerably for some years to come. There was a time 
when Blake could be comfortably set down by those who 
could not make much of him as the worship of a coterie ; but 
we are long past that now. It is true that the coterie still 
remains ; though coterie is hardly the word to apply to those 
who have lifted the study of Blake’s works into a precise and 
enthusiastic scholarship. And a good half of the Blake 
literature which the nature of his reputation promises to us 
(or threatens us with) will therefore deal closely and 
minutely with special portions or aspects of his works. This 
is the half which will appeal entirely to the Blake coterie ; 
to those, at any rate, whose zeal for Blake almost imitates, 
in small, the zeal of the learned for Plato at the beginning 
of the Renaissance. But every year interest in Blake and 
the influence of Blake are carried further and further 
abroad among the ordinary intelligent public—those people 
to whom poetry and art are not perhaps the supremely vital 
matters, but are at least matters which notably add to the 
happiness of living. To this public, however, Blake, pro- 
bably more than any other great genius, requires to be 
“introduced,’’ and will so require for a good many years. 
Here his reputation, however it may grow, can hardly alter 
yet awhile in its nature; it must remain the reputation of a 
poet and artist (to put it quite simply and obviously), extra- 
ordinarily fascinating and extraordinarily difficult. This 
brings us to the other half of the Blake literature of the near 
future—books dealing with Blake as a whole, expounding 
his mysticism in general terms, estimating the debt he owed 
to the past and the debt the future is likely to owe to him, 
“sizing him up”’ (in a word), and, in the true English 
fashion, endeavoring to locate him neatly and exactly in the 
received scale of artistic genius. 

Here we have two books which admirably typify the 
two halves of Blake literature. Mr. Wicksteed’s study of the 
“Job’’ designs is intended solely for those who have the 
time and the patience to keep abreast of Blake scholarship. 
It comes out of original research into Blake’s intellectual 
and artistic system; in its line, an excellent piece of work, 
carrying us further on into a genuine understanding of Blake 
than we were before. And, fortunately, Mr. Wicksteed’s 
book seems typical of what we have called Blake scholarship ; 
for not only the power, but the desire, to add to the sys- 
tematic exegesis of Blake, must necessarily belong to persons 
of unusual ability. Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s “ William 
Blake,’’ on the other hand, is a general introduction to 
Blake, written for the general public; and, unfortunately, 
this bock is all too typical of the other half of Blake 
literature. 

We might well have looked for something better than 
this from Mr. Chesterton. We have suffered so much from 
the hasty half-understandings and misunderstandings which 
make up so many of the introductions to Blake written since 
Swinburne, that Mr. Chesterton’s name on the title-page of 
such a book came as a great relief. But here it is all over 
again ; all the old, ill-considered, unprofitable talk round and 
round Blake and his mysticism and his madness. That 
Mr. Chesterton does this talking-round-and-round better 
than most, need not be said; but that makes his real 
failure all the worse. When he gets away from Blake (and 
that happens not infrequently in this volume), he writes, as 
he usually does, entertainingly enough; and we come to 
the end of the book with a clear, but not indis- 
pensable, notion of Mr _ Chesterton’s opinions on a 
variety of subjects. We know, too, what he thinks 
of Blake; only it happens that what Mr. Chester- 
ton thinks rarely helps us to appreciate Blake ourselves. 
*“ William Blake.” By G. K. Chesterton. Duckworth. 
2s. net. 

“ Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job.”’ By Joseph H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. Dent. 6s. net. 

“Songs of Innocence.”” By William Blake. Illustrated by 


Honor C. Appleton. With a Preface by Thomas Seccombe. Her- 
bert & Daniel. 5s. net. 
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“The present writer,’ we are told at the end of the book, 
does not “ pretend to the absurd thing called impartiality.” 
That sounds fine enough, and the phrase is fashionable ; but 
if impartiality is absurd, partiality of Mr. Chesterton’s sort, 
in the case of a man like Blake, is even more absurd—at any 
rate, in a book intended as a popular appreciation of Blake. 
Where, in matters of the supremest importance, Blake is 
vehemently and profoundly partial to one side, Mr. Chester- 
ton is as vehemently, if not quite so profoundly, partial on 
the other side; and he simply does not allow Blake a hear- 
ing. We gather that it is much more important that Mr. 
Chesterton should contradict Blake than that we should 
know what Blake himself meant; and it is impossible often 
to avoid concluding that Mr. Chesterton has not taken the 
trouble to find out very clearly what Blake does really mean. 

Although Mr. Chesterton's “Blake” appears in a 
series of books on art, he has not troubled much to give 
any special consideration to Blake as a draughtsman, 
painter, or engraver. The immensely important question, 
for instance, of Blake’s power of design, its amazing suc- 
cesses and its unaccountable failures, is entirely ignored. 
Mr. Chesterton prefers to expatiate at large on Blake's 
character and his mental and spiritual endowment. We 
are, indeed, casually informed that one of the most tre- 
mendous of the “ Job” designs is ‘“incurably bad.” There is 
also a quite clever description of “The Ghost of a Flea.” 
Moreover, Blake’s passionate belief in outline is credibly 
traced, in part at least, to the influence of Flaxman, which 
is certainly something; though against this must be put 
the ridiculously exaggerated statement that “ Flaxman 
upside down is almost a definition of Blake.”’ But there 
is not much other tangible information about Blake as an 
artist. What Mr. Chesterton, however, really does give 
the general public in this book is a new reason for supposing 
Blake mad. That, of course, is the game to play in popular 
introductions to Blake. First, one writer says Blake is mad 
because of his visions. Then another says, no, visions 
occur to quite respectable people; Blake is mad because of 
the wild incoherence of his ideas. On the contrary, says a 
third, Blake is mad because of the terrible rigidity of his 
intellectual system. And now comes Mr. Chesterton brush- 
ing all that aside, but positively and seriously assigning 
as the real proof of Blake’s madness his trick of repeating 
himself in his poems The question will soon have to be, 
however, not whether Blake was mad, but why he is so 
fearfully apt to madden those who write about him. Of 
course, the general public delights to be told that a great 
writer or artist was off his head ; but something more than 
a laudable desire to please the general public must have 
impelled Mr. Chesterton to take up a great part of his book 
with discussion of Blake’s madness. Whichever way the 
discussion goes, it can have no more to do with the value 
of Blake's work to us than a discussion whether Shake- 
speare was a good man or a bad man can affect the value 
of his sonnets, or the knowledge that Ben Jonson was of a 
scorbutic habit can alter the value of “The Alchemist.” 
Blake, mad or sane, is gone for ever; Blake’s works remain 
unalterable. 

But, says Mr. Chesterton, these scraps and tags that 
Blake is so fond of repeating in his poems are generally 
unintelligible. There is certainly a good deal in Blake 
that appears unintelligible to Mr. Chesterton. One of the 
things he calls unintelligible is this couplet : 

“When gold and gems adorn the plough 
To peaceful arts shall envy bow.” 
Mr. Chesterton considers Blake a greater man than either 
Shelley or Tolstoy ; but this high estimate seems to be based 
on quite a small portion of Blake’s writings. For instance, 
the thinker who declared that “ All life is holy,” and that 
“Good and Evil are no more,’ Mr. Chesterton dismisses 
with accusations of “blasphemy” and “indecency,” even 
calling him in one place “almost blackguardly.” Again, 
Blake’s commerce with the other world is called “ spiritual- 
ism,’’ which is about as far from a comprehension of the 
truth as anything could be. But it is really Blake the 
mystic that Mr. Chesterton most completely fails to appre- 
ciate, and this in spite of a lot of excellent talk about mys- 
ticism in general. Mr. Chesterton is quite pleased that 
Blake should have been a mystic, for that gives him a stick 
to hit the agnostics with; but he has no notion of a mys- 
ticism which requires some pretty close investigation to 
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discover its meaning. And, when he calls Blake mad for 
using the same “ incomprehensible ’’ phrase in several poems, 
he is making out Jallaludin-Rumi and every other notable 
mystic, mad as well. But it is time to leave this unfortu- 
nate book of Mr. Chesterton’s for a book that does, at 
least, make a serious attempt to discover the working of 
Blake’s mind. Whatever be the worth of Blake’s mysticism, 
if it is to be written about at all, the writing must proceed 
out of honest and patient investigation. And such writing 
Mr. Wicksteed gives us in his study of Blake’s extraordinary 
designs for the Book of Job—extraordinary both in artistic 
splendor and in intellectual significance. 

The significance of these designs has been very largely 
missed hitherto, obscured by the amazing qualities of their 
purely sensuous appeal—the radiant melody of their line, 
the astonishing management of light and shadow in them, 
the gestures and grouping of their figures. But all this is 
for what Blake called the “corporeal understanding”; they 
must be looked at “through the eye” as well as “ with the 
It was hardly necessary for Mr. Wicksteed to apolo- 
gise for searching to find what in these designs is “ addressed 
to the intellectual powers.”’ 


eye.’ 


It does no harm to our pleasure 
in them to know that practically every hand and foot in 
these drawings is placed not only according to the exigencies 
of artistic composition, but according to symbolic intention 
and if Mr. Wicksteed’s reading of the pictures be 
correct (and we can find no improbability in it), we are to 
regard them as an exposition of some of Blake’s most im- 
portant ideas. No one familiar with Blake’s symbolic 
methods will be surprised to learn that he made the under- 
standing of the doctrine embodied in these illustrations de- 
pendent on understanding why the feet and hands of the 
figures shown in them are placed as they are—why some 
figures always appear with right hand and right foot fore- 
most, others always advancing left feet and left hands. 
This is not properly to be called symbolism; it is rather 
the key to the complex symbolism involved. Mr. Wicksteed’s 
unlocking of that symbolism cannot conveniently be de- 
scribed here ; but we must give some indication of his results 
in order to show the importance of this study to all future 
Blakean exegesis In the first place, it must be remarked 
that the meaning of the poem, “ Job,” is almost throughout 
strongly opposed to what Blake believed and passionately 
taught. The God of the poem comes near to pantheism ; 
he, at least, resides in “nature.” Blake’s God resides in 
“imagination,” which is his antithesis to “nature.’’ Again, 
evil in the poem is insolubly mysterious in its origin, almost 
capricious, certainly unjust, in its working, and apparently 
its power is persistent. But Blake said, ‘Good and Evil 
are no more”; he had no doubt about the origin of evil, 
nor any doubt how it was to be ended. And a cursory ex- 
amination of Blake’s pictures will show that, as Mr. Wick- 
steed says, Blake chose to illustrate those ‘very features 
in the poem where he most sharply differs from its point of 
view. 

It becomes easily apparent, then, that Blake invested 
the events of Job’s story with a significance entirely his own, 
and entirely different from the Arabian poet (or whoever it 
was) who first told the tale. Job’s piety, which in the poem 
is made to set off the absolutely inscrutable working of evil, 
becomes with Blake a species of wickedness, and the cause, 
therefore, of all the dreadful things the story narrates; for 
it was the piety of “external” charity, mercy, and worship, 
which springs from “ self-righteousness that thinks it does 
God service, which God is Satan ’’—Satan being sometimes 
called, as Mr. Wicksteed points out, the “ Great Selfhood.”’ 
The God and the Satan of Blake’s “inventions” are, in 
fact, nothing else than “states”? of Job’s own soul, the 
“Divine Spirit ’’ in him, or his “ Divine Humanity,’’ and 
the “Great Selfhood,” which prompted him originally to 
seek for himself, in Mr. Wicksteed’s phrase, “an external 
and isolated perfection.’’ Job’s being handed over to the 
Satanic power means that he has to pass through an “ experi- 
ence” of his own wickedness, whereby he is enabled finally 
to cast it off and to obey the precept which Blake elsewhere 
gives: “ Thine own Humanity learn to adore ’’—this signify- 
ing, of course, the “Divine Humanity.” In a word, the 
Book of Job, as Blake transformed it, became an expression 
(now that Mr. Wicksteed has unriddled it, perhaps the 
clearest expression) of the characteristic Blakean conflict 
between “nature” and “ imagination,’ or between corporeal 
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and spiritual. Whether we agree or not with Mr. Wick- 
steed’s reading of the Job “inventions,’’ his exhibition of 
their symbolic method remains, and must continue to 
remain, a genuine contribution to our understanding of 
Blake’s intellectual system. That will doubtless seem no 
great thing to many; but to some of us it will be matter for 
gratitude. 

To attempt a series of colored illustrations for the 
“ Songs of Innocence,”’ as Miss Honor C. Appleton has done, 
is an enterprise that one must at least call courageous; to 
rewrite the violin part of the “Kreutzer’’ sonata would 
hardly require more audacity. Miss Appleton has drawn a 
set of pictures that are more than pretty; they are charm- 
ing—though Blake would have furiously abhorred the soft- 
ness of their outline. But they are not illustrations to the 
“Songs of Innocence,”’ in spite of the fact that there is a 
delightful child sitting on a delightful cloud in one of them. 
They are simply fresh-colored, cleverly composed pictures of 
children, and as such quite tolerable ; but as illustrations to 
Blake’s poems, they are amusing impudences. We hope 
Miss Appleton had nothing to do with the silly borders 
which are intended, apparently, to decorate the text. Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe’s preface to this curious production is 
nothing very valuable; it sets out in a pleasant manner the 
familiar view that Blake the mystic is to be deplored as the 
destroyer of Blake the poet. The text of the “Songs’”’ is 
inaccurately given, and the “Songs of Innocence ”’ and the 
“Songs of Experience’’ are jumbled together in queer 
fashion. 





TALLEYRAND THE MAN.* 


Tue name of Talleyrand has become a by-word for perfidy : 
neither the friends nor the enemies of the Revolution could 
pardon his detachment from party politics, or the success 
with which he exploited their rival factions for non-party 
ends. In so far as he had any political principles, he was 
a Constitutionalist ; and when power passed into the hands 
of the extremists he made his way to England, and finally, 
under threat of deportation, to America. It is probable that 
it was his birth and his episcopal character rather than any 
personal scruple that kept him out of the whirlpool of the 
Revolution. But his exile was short: the autumn of 1796 
found him in Paris, waiting—the event showed successfully 
—upon events. It was to the Revolution and the recon- 
struction which followed it that his fortunes were due. Had 
the ancien régime lasted, he would have lived and died a 
prelate of a type common enough in such societies as that 
into which he was born. He was not the first, nor will he 
be the last, to find himself a priest without a vocation. For 
him the Church was part of the social order; he was not 
precisely an unbeliever, if he did not precisely believe. His 
life, if not blameless, was not such as public opinion would 
have judged scandalous: si non caste, caute tamen, was a 
maxim that would have commended itself both to his tem- 
perament and his good sense. One can imagine him under 
Louis XV. exercising a reasonable and moderating influence 
in politics, providing sufficiently yet not extravagantly for 
his personal pleasures and interests, and pontificating with 
decorum in his cathedral on the greater feasts. His lot 
was cast in more troublous times; but their cross-currents 
were such as to elicit and develop his characteristic powers— 
dexterity, caution, resourcefulness, and an instinct for men 
and affairs which was seldom at fault. He was neither dis- 
interested, high-minded, nor trustworthy. The most that 
can be said for him is that he was a good Frenchman. To 
the Republic, the Empire, the Restoration, and the July 
Monarchy he was indifferent. But he was an efficient 
public servant ; and his public morality, if lower than the 
average of his time, was not so much lower as it has been 
represented. There have been worse statesmen and worse 
men. 

Three-fourths of M. de Lacombe’s book is devoted to 
Talleyrand’s relations with Mme. Grand and finally with 
the Church—neither a matter of much importance—the 
object being to demonstrate the lofty morality of the Church 
in the matter of clerical celibacy, and the genuineness of the 


*“ Talleyrand the Man.” 
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ex-bishop of Autun’s “ conversion,” which took place a few 
hours before his death, May 17th, 1838. The connection 
between Talleyrand and Mme. Grand dated from 1798. It 
was the First Consul who imposed the alternative of mar- 
riage or separation. Bonaparte will not be suspected of 
excess of zeal for domestic virtue. But Talleyrand was his 
Foreign Minister; society was in process of reconstruction ; 
appearances had to be preserved. An application was made 
to Rome to sanction the marriage. It was unsuccessful. 
Talleyrand was secularized ; but the dispensation asked for 
was withheld. ‘“ Unfortunately for him he had been a Bishop. 
If he had been only a priest he might have passed in the 
crowd of other backsliders.”” The legate Caprara had issued 
rescripts to priests who had married before the Concordat, 
reducing them to the rank of laymen, and empowering the 
proper authorities to absolve them and re-marry them to 
the wives to whom they had been irregularly united. But 
a Bishop stood on other ground. There was no precedent, 
it was said; and in spite of pressure from the minister, the 
First Consul, and even the Legate, the favor asked for 
could not be obtained. In defiance of this, however, the mar- 
riage was contracted civilly and, it seems, ecclesiastically. 
Its effect was to raise a new barrier between Talleyrand and 
the Church. 

M. de Lacombe, it may be noticed, falls into the common 
error of speaking of a “ vow’”’ of celibacy in this connection. 
In the case of a secular clergyman there is no such vow. A 
religious, whether in Holy Orders or not, takes a vow of 
chastity. A secular, when he receives the sub-diaconate, 
comes under the obligation of celibacy; but this obligation 
arises from positive precept, not from vow. The distinction 
is brought out in the Anglican Article XXXII., in which 
those who ‘“ vow the estate of single life’’ are distinguished 
from those who “ abstain from marriage.” 

It is no disparagement to Pius VII. and his advisers 
to say that their motive was political. The moral aspect 
of such a case as Talleyrand’s, it would seem to them, was 
one for a man to settle with his confessor; it is with the 
forum externum that Rome has to do. The officials who 
maintain the compulsory celibacy of the priesthood are 
neither Puritans nor ascetics; to credit them with the atti- 
tude of the Nonconformist conscience as to matters of sex 
is to be singularly wide of the mark. The results of the exist- 
ing system, summarised by Mr. H. C. Lea in his “ History 
of Sacerdotal Celibacy,’ are familiar to them. But even 
at that price, its maintenance, they believe, promotes the 
interests of the great society which they administer. They 
are lenient to human frailty ; but they prefer a concubinarian 
to a married priest. In virtue of his rank, Talleyrand 
was a flagrant offender; and he had been the founder of 
the Constitutional Church. Concession would have been as 
the letting in of water, and was not to be thought of; but 
the question was one of policy, not of religion or morals. 
Neither the Nuncio, nor the Legate, nor the Cardinal 
Secretary Consalvi himself, scrupled to send messages of 
respect and compliment to the lady whose ambiguous rela- 
tion to the ex-bishop formed the subject of the delicate 
negotiations in which they were engaged. 

The deathbed reconciliation of Talleyrand—he de- 
liberately postponed it to the last day of his life—has been 
the topic of endless controversy. Freethinkers have denounced 
it as the last treason of a renegade; Catholics welcomed 
it as a triumph of grace. The fact lies somewhere between 
these extreme conclusions. The Church can scarcely be 
congratulated on a fervent convert; but there is no reason 
to think that the conversion was insincere. He had been 
forced into the ecclesiastical state; and, when circumstances 
made escape easy, he availed himself of them. Neither 
religion nor theology interested him; but he accepted 
Catholicism as one of the conventions of life. When the 
foundations of society were moved, it was shaken; when 
they recovered their equilibrium it returned; and its claims 
seemed to him no less valid than before. How far he was 
from anything like liberalism of thought in these matters. 
is shown in a letter of his niece, the Duchesse de Dino: — 

** One day in the summer of 1835 my uncle sent for me. I 
found him reading in his room. ‘Come here,’ he said to me, 

‘I want to show you how mysteries should be spoken of. 

Read, read aloud, and read slowly.’ I read as follows: ‘ In 


the year of the world four thousand, Jesus Christ, son of 
Abraham in time, and son of God in eternity, was born of a 


| 








virgin.’ ‘ Learn that passage by heart,’ said M. de Talleyrand, 
‘and see with what authority and simplicity all the mysteries 
are concentrated in those few lines. Thus and thus only 
should holy things be spoken of. They must be imposed, not 
explained; that is the only way to get them accepted. No other 
way is of any use; for doubt begins where authority fails; and 
authority, tradition, the Master, are only to be found suffi- 
ciently in the Catholic Church.’ ” 
He carried about with him what is called the “ Miraculous ” 
Medal; he preferred the Salve Regina to the Lord’s Prayer. 
And when his niece told him that she used the latter more 
frequently than the former, he said emphatically, “ You 
are wrong.”” He was no devotee, but he respected religion ; 
and the one form in which religion presented itself to him 
was the Roman Catholic. That his conversion should have 
been exploited for all, and more than all, that it was worth, 
is natural; and the pious raptures of the Abbé Dupanloup, 
afterwards the famous Bishop of Orleans, do not ring quite 
true. But we need not grudge the good women about him 
their satisfaction at his final submission, or scrutinise too 
closely his motives in making his peace with the Church. 





THE EVOLUTION OF JAPAN.* 

Japan has been studied by Western observers from every 
conceivable standpoint and in every note of sentiment. The 
romantic and esthetic enthusiasms which it has evoked 
have left their slight traces on our art and our literature. 
Imperialism has turned to it in recent years for a model of 
aggressive efficiency, and preached from its ethical code a 
sermon on loyalty and racial solidarity. But in this curious 
and interesting book we have for the first time a learned 
and elaborate essay on Japanese politics by a ‘capable and 
instructed Japanese student. Dr. Uyehara is a distin- 
guished student of the London School of Economics, and 
his work is in reality a chapter in the science of compara- 
tive politics by a man who is master of two languages and at 
home in two cultures. He shows a close and, at times, a 
critical knowledge of our own institutions, and his chance 
comments on them are shrewd enough to make us hope that 
he will one day produce a commentary upon them from the 
Japanese standpoint. His style is restrained and, at times, 
a little severe in its relentless marshalling of unfamiliar 
details, but it diverges on occasion into very human and 
illuminating illustration, and succeeds in conveying to the 
patient reader a clear and reasoned account of a unique 
episode in Eastern history. His task must often have 
strained his patriotic conscience. The temptation to present 
to English readers an idealised and partial description of 
a nation which one school of thought among us is only too 
ready to idealise has been avoided with a scrupulous 
honesty. A more objective book has rarely been written by 
a member of one race for the information of another. To 
the moral triumph involved in some stages of the Japanese 
revolution Dr. Uyehara does full justice. But he paints in 
grey and impartial tones the many unpromising and dis- 
appointing aspects of the more recent phases of the political 
development of his country. 

The historical chapters which open the book have a more 
than intrinsic interest. The renaissance of Japan is an epi- 
sode which is destined, one hopes, to be repeated by other 
eastern peoples, and, allowing for the differences of local 
and racial peculiarities, the course of its development may 
help us to follow with more sympathy and understanding con- 
temporary events in China, in Turkey, and even in Persia. 
The shock and the stimulus that led to the transformation 
of Japan was the rude and hostile contact with Western civili- 
sation. Dr. Uyehara insists that the aspiration for any form 
of democratic self-government was hardly present among the 
motives which inspired the great change. The Japanese 
were determined to transform their ancient polity simply 
and solely that they might stand on a footing of equality 
with the other peoples who were beginning to jostle them 
within their own waters. It was a nationalist rather than 
a constitutional movement, and it acted on the general 
principle that the way to win the respect of Western 
peoples was to assimilate their culture and adapt their in- 
stitutions. There hardly seems to have been present at first 
during the struggle to overthrow the feudal system a con- 


*“ The Political Development of Japan, 1867-1909.” By Dr. 
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scious perception that it could end only in the full estab- 
lishment of representative government. Its golden moments 
were those which preceded the constitutional struggle 
proper. Dr. Uyehara dwells with pardonable pride on the 
stupendous act of self-sacrifice by which the feudal nobility 
abandoned spontaneously, and without compensation, their 
title to their lands. One can no more conceive such an act 
of renunciation in any European State than one can 
imagine Mr. Roosevelt persuading the American Corpora- 
tions to surrender their railroads without compulsion or 
compensation. The comparatively easy transition to consti- 
tutionalism had an almost accidental origin. There came 
a moment when the more Chauvinistic section of awakened 
Japan desired to test and affirm its strength by an attack 
upon Korea. Baulked in that effort by the wiser states- 
manship of the party of reform, which was in reality much 
the more Liberal of the two factions, the jingo party flung 
itself into the work of Opposition, and took as its rallying 
cry the demand for a Constitution. There is a partial 
analogy to this process in the Turkey of to-day. The Young 
Turks are Nationalists first and Constitutionalists only by 
the accident of their history. aL 

In the records of the formative years which elapsed be- 
tween this Korean episode and the final establishment of a 
constitution lies the clue to what is disappointing and 
unsatisfactory in the political development of Japan. Her 





“elder statesmen,” the magnates of the greater clans, were 
busy in the work of building up an efficient bureaucracy and 
a strong army. They kept faith with the people according 
to the letter, and religiously observed the time-table en- 
dorsed by the Emperor for the gradual establishment of the 
Constitution. But they stood for an aristocratic tradition. 
and throughout the nine years of probation they were en- 
caged in a ruthless course of repression which it would be 
hard to parallel outside the Russian Empire. Parties were 
continually formed, and as certainly dissolved and destroyed. 
The elder statesmen remained aloof at the head of the 
bureaucratic machine, maintaining a tacit connivance be- 
tween “ins” and “outs,” and united to deny in any effective 
form the right of association and public meeting. The 
inevitable result was to postpone the maturity of the 
Japanese people, and to render abortive, when it came, the 
experiment of parliamentary government. Parties are still 
fluid and singularly irresponsible, and even to-day there is 
not, amid all the frequent business of general elections, an 
approach to freedom of political combination. 

There is little or nothing to be learned from the theo- 
retical aspects of the Japanese Constitution. Its unique 
feature, the Privy Council, or Council of Elder Statesmen, 
is, on Dr. Uyehara’s showing, commonly dominated by the 
Cabinet, and rarely, if ever, asserts itself as an independent 
force. Its most elusive feature is the sacrosanct person- 
ality of the Emperor. He retains. amid all the bustling 
modernity of the Japan of to-day, something of the sanctity 
of the old hermit days. To his “virtue’’ generals ascribe 
their victories. It is for troubling him that Oppositions 
impeach ministries. His authority is invoked with invari- 
able success to overrule the Diet in its conflicts with 
cabinets, or to solve disputes between its co-equal chambers. 
And yet the evidence goes to show that the Emperor does 
not in person intervene in politics. Even when a ministry 
uses his name to crush the resistance of the Diet, it is per- 
fectly well understood that he is acting simply on their 
advice. It is the office and name of the Throne as the em- 
bodiment of the national unity which sways and overawes 
the nation, and yet the nation is apparently well content 
that. this vast power should be held in commission by the 
irresponsible ministry of the day. These are mysteries of 
racial psychology which Dr. Uyehara expounds for us, 
without succeeding in making them more than verbally in- 
telligible. 

There is, up to a certain point, a fairly close analogy 
between the German and Japanese Constitutions. The 
ministry is irresponsible, and only of late years and on 
one or two occasions has it included party leaders. It 
rests on the prestige of the Emperor, yet it certainly is not 
in the same sense as in Germany his personal choice. It 
may survive three consecutive defeats in general elections. 
It does not find the mutilation of its Budgets or the rejection 
of its legislation a fatal check. It may attempt to control 

the elections by intimidation and coercion, fail in the 
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attempt, and yet retrieve its position by the use of “gold 
pills’ in the approved style of Walpole, when the Diet ac- 
tually meets. It finds in the weaknesses and jealousies of 
parties a constant field for the exercise of the arts of in- 
trigue. It stands firm, with the great bureaucratic machine 
beneath it; and the awful prestige of the Emperor above it. 
Yet, unquestionably, the tendency is towards responsible 
party government. One ministry, save for the portfolios of 
War, Marine, and Foreign Affairs, has been wholly com- 
posed of party leaders, and more than one of the great 
“clan” statesmen has of recent years been forced to step 
in and accept the position of a party leader. The jealousy 
which the clan magnates feel towards parties and the party 
system on the one hand, and the persistent, if ill-organised, 
warfare of the fluid parties. divided only by the vaguest 
shades of principle, are the clue to Japanese politics. The 
elector is as yet guided rather by personal predilections and 
associations than by party ties. He has seen too many 
parties destroyed and dissolved and repressed to find his 
bearings easily. Nor is it possible for parties which can 
do nothing effective to initiate reforms to come before him 
with a programme. He votes for men, not measures, be- 
cause the measures depend on the will of the clan states- 
men, who move in a world far above him. 

The total impression left by this sketch is one of im- 
maturity and transition. The worst features which it 
reveals are the corruptibility of the Deputy and the 
habitual resort to coercion of the Ministry. It is only in 
name that Japan enjoys parliamentary government as yet. 
The most one can say is that tendencies are moving in the 
Liberal direction. and that the bulwarks of the governing 
class are gradually being broken down. The moral will be 
read, one hopes, by those who are ready to indulge in a 
contemptuous despair of the capacity of Turks or Persians. 
The creation of a parliamentary tradition is a possibility, 
but it clearly must be the affair not of years, nor even of 
decades, but of generations. 





THE LITERARY CLAIM OF NAPOLEON.* 


Cottectors of the literature that deals with Napoleon at 
St. Helena will doubtless thank Mr. Shorter for this volume. 
In it he presents us with (1) the “Letters from the Cape,”’ 
which were Napoleon’s own reply to Warden of the North- 
umberland; (2) “ Napoleon in St. Helena,’’ a practically 
inaccessible pamphlet by Theodore Hock, written as a re- 
joinder to the foregoing; and (3) an appendix containing 
some “Hitherto Unpublished Letters by T. H. Brooke, 
Secretary to the Governor of St. Helena.” Mr. Shorter 
himself contributes an introductory essay on “ Napoleon as 
a Man of Letters,” an enthusiastic and interesting per- 
formance. 

At the outset we feel sadly sure that about the years at 
St. Helena no new word remains to be said. It is a lament- 
able tale. It was never in any sense edifying, and has as 
good as ceased to be even stimulating. In this, of course, 
we are far enough from suggesting that the chapter of the 
Rock is historically unimportant. Very much otherwise : 
its historical importance is greater than has been acknow- 
ledged by all but a very few historians. Out of the mass of 
writing that came frcm St. Helena was constructed the 
Napoleonic Legend; and if this wondrous Legend be con- 
sidered as Napoleon Bonaparte’s real legacy to the Western 
world, then must we credit him with a vigor and cunning, 
a directness of aim and purpose, wonderful indeed in a 
man defeated and rapidly sickening unto death. Coldly and 
critically inquired into, this Legend should repel the investi- 
gator. It can be accepted only by those who resolve to take 
Napoleon at his own estimate. Regarded thus, he held none 
but the purest principles of ’89—he was a devout Liberal, he 
desired peace and was forced into war, he believed in and 
upheld the law of nationalities, and had time been given 
him he would have recreated the East, remodelled and 
federated the West, harmonised all the nations, and estab- 
lished the Millennium. Strangely, there are those who have 
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persuaded themselves to believe not less than this about the 
great Dictator—the man whose Imperial despotism, in 
Aulard’s words, arrested the Revolution, who disorganised 
the work of the Revolution “as completely as he possibly 
could,” and who yet did not shrink from describing himself 
as the Revolution’s child and heir. Clearly, then, the 
political value of the Legend has been very high indeed. 
Had the hapless boy, styled King of Rome, survived his 
Austrian captivity, this Legend might have borne him to the 
throne of his father, as it did actually carry the third 
Napoleon to the throne of his uncle. But Napoleon will not 
be seen aright until the Legend vanishes from the popular 
fancy as it has done from the pages of impartial history. 

We set out, however, with no polemical intentions, and 
had better return to Mr. Shorter. Mr. Shorter, to be sure, 
is as thorough-going a Napoleon man as may be found in the 
neighborhood of Fleet Street, and he seeks in this instance 
to engage our sympathies with his hero “as a distinguished 
man of letters.’” Now we do not wish to be churlish, but 
“a distinguished man of letters” is, classically speaking, 
a rather tall order. A distinguished Frenchman of letters— 
and one, moreover, who chanced to be called Napoleon 
Bonaparte—would surely find it difficult to escape almost 
every kind of notice at the pens of compilers of literary 
histories. Alas! look at this :— 

“One essay by Sainte-Beuve and two essays by a living 
Frenchman are all that record Napoleon’s achievement as a 
lover of books and as an author, apart from his other interests 
for the world. Mr. George Saintsbury, in his ‘ Short History 
of French Literature ’ (1882), passes him by. Professor Dowden 
also (‘ French Literature,’ 1897) dismisses the author of 26,000 
letters and a hundred volumes in a single line, and then only 
as ‘ the last of the great revolutionary orators.’ ”’ 


Not such very poor praise, by the way! In the hope of con- 
founding Mr. Saintsbury and the Professor, as a pair of 
perfidious Britishers, we took down M. Emile Faguet, who 
pretends to tell us all that is necessary about the literature 
of France—and he too “passes him by.”” What then? Is 
conspiracies about? 

Again we turned to Mr. Shorter, but with a rising sense 
of nervousness. Mr. Shorter, however, is not nervous in the 
least. Serene he sits amid the literary baggage of Napoleon, 
and hands up sample after sample. Lot 1 is chiefly an 
article of faith: “dramas, tragedies, essays,’’ which “ fill 
up the leisure of these early years,” but are scarcely now 
recoverable from any limbo. Napoleon burned of them after- 
wards all that he chanced upon. In this parcel may be in- 
cluded a fable, ‘The Rabbit, the Dog, and the Hunter,”’ 
which does not definitely bring Napoleon into line with La 
Fontaine. Lot 2—but this would soon pass into the trivial, 
and Mr. Shorter’s essay merits better treatment. He brings 
before us the fragmentary “ History of Corsica,’’ and the 
“ Letter to Buttafuoco,” in which the young Napoleon pleads 
vigorously and with passion for his native isle; and the 
“Supper at Beaucaire,’’ in which for the first time he stands 
forth a Frenchman of the Revolution. These, if we take in 
the essay written for the prize offered at Lyons, are the fair 
sum of Napoleon’s youthful efforts at authorship. Uncle 
Toby, not thinking of Napoleon, summed up and dismissed, 
in one sentence of delightful indiscretion, all immature 
endeavors of the kind. 

Mr. Shorter next empties his bag of Napoleon’s love 
letters to Josephine. They are “ among the deathless docu- 
ments of that age.’’ Frankly, they are not among any 
deathless documents of any age. At their highest point of 
passion these letters are a touch indelicate (in the English 
translations certain passages are usually slurred); and when, 
at a later stage of the correspondence, they pass to love 
flouted and despairing, the reader is conscious chiefly of the 
writer’s absolute and pitiful abasement. It is certain they 
were never meant to leave the hands of Josephine—who 
made a jest of them. At the date at which Napoleon was 
nightly toiling over these frantic effusions to Josephine, he 
was also finding time for proclamations, manifestoes, and a 
quantity of official writing to Paris. We marvel (remember- 
ing that at the same time he was daily developing a new 
science of war) how one young man and General of twenty- 
seven could do so many things so splendidly and successfully 
at once; but not for a moment does Mr. Shorter seduce us 
into thinking that Napoleon in Italy is transforming himself 
into “a distinguished man of letters,” Ask us to accept 








Napoleon as one of the most brilliant and captivating of 
military journalists, and we are at once on the pleader’s 
side ; but at this admission we stay. The exception that lifts 
the military proclamation or manifesto from first-rate 
journalism into passable literature is not very often met 
with ; and the example cited by Mr. Shorter (with the earlier 
endorsement of Sainte-Beuve himself) is, at the utmost, a 
very well phrased invitation to an army of hungry soldiers 
to betake themselves to the flesh-pots of Italy. 

At the heaped-up St. Helena writings we have merely 
glanced. In the “ Letters from the Cape,’’ Mr. Shorter has 
chosen as good a piece as could be found, and we doubt not 
that from the whole outpourings of the closing years a re- 
markable volume could be put together. Has the French 
Academy shirked the task—or has the Academy its doubts? 
Surely the Academy would like to crown Napoleon! 

Upon the general question of the culture of Napoleon, 
Mr. Shorter has not quite convinced us. He says :— 

‘** When Napoleon ascended the throne of France, he was not 
only the best read monarch in Europe, but probably by far the 
best endowed of all European monarchs since time began, not 
even excluding Frederick the Great.” 

Scarcely more than Napoleon himself is Frederick the Great 
a model of the kingly scholar. Take from Frederick (with 
his “ounce of poison in one pocket and a quire of bad verses 
in the other’’) what Lord Acton calls his “ consummate 
practical genius,’’ and there remains, as the same critic 
says, much loose knowledge, less scientific than literary, 
“and an inaccurate acquaintance with French and Latin.” 
Napoleon never learned to write French correctly, and his 
Latin was probably not on a par with Frederick’s. From 
what Scherer has described as the unparalleled literary and 
esthetic progress of his reign, Frederick stood mainly aloof 
(holding the great Lessing as a person of no consequence), 
and no one in Prusia was more indifferent to German author- 
ship. Napoleon’s patronage of letters was idiosyncratic 
rather than critical ; and if the practical arts of fighting and 
governing be excepted, is there a single subject on which an 
unbiassed expert would declare that his learning was even 
moderately deep? To all the knowledge that was current 
in the brilliant world of his day, Julias Cesar had attained ; 
and Charlemagne, we may fancy, was by far the most accom- 
plished man in his vast Western realm. Speaking of 
scholarship, and of nothing else, should we venture to com- 
pare Napoleon with either of them ? 

The literary pretensions of Napoleon, on which Mr. 
Shorter dwells so fondly, were once, by the witty and sharp- 
tongued Arnould, brought to the test in a retort that 
amounted to the snub direct. ‘“We ought to write a 
tragedy together,’ said the Emperor. “Certainly, Sire,” 
answered Arnould, “when we have made a campaign 
together.” 





THE MICROCOSM.* 


THERE is a superstition current in conventional circles that 
to restrict one’s conversation entirely to the subject of one- 
self argues a certain poverty of mind; but: the fallacious 
nature of this conclusion is clearly seen when we turn from 
the confused and irresponsible verdicts of society to the purer 
truths of art. Literature, in its higher forms, demands the 
subjective element; the personal note, transmuted into type, 
finds its true value as a human document; and the egoist, 
confounding to the salon, secures a triumph in the circulating 
library. There is, indeed, nothing either so reasonable or 
so readable as an autobiography. For self is not merely 
our only object of direct knowledge: it is primarily and 
deeply an object of love. ‘‘On ne dois jamais écrire que de 
ce qu’on aime,” remarked Sainte-Beuve; and Mrs. T. P. 
O’Connor, profiting by the maxim, has produced a portly 
volume, entitled “I Myself.” 

Born in Texas, before the abolition of slavery, the 
daughter of Judge Paschal showed early indications of that 
humanitarian passion which is the finest flower of the demo- 
cratic spirit. At six years old she declares herself an aboli- 
tionist; her distress at a neighbor's ill-treatment of his 
slaves forces her father to remonstrate, and involves him in 
a duel; and, by diverting to her own head a blow intended 
for a negro, she induces the Judge to promise that he will 
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Annotated by the Author. and Edited by HALLAM 
LORD TENNYSON. Globe 8vo, 4s. net per vol. ; or 
cloth. extra gilt tops. 9 vols. in box, 36s. net. 

[Eversley Series. 


Complete Works in one Volume. Cloth, 7s. 6d_ 


Pocket Edition. 5 vols. Feap. Cloth, 2. 


each ; leather, 3s. net each. 


8vo, net 


Poetical Works. Pocket Edition. Morocco, gilt edges, 
pott 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 12 vols. 
16mo, Ils. net each; or in cloth box, l4s. net. Globe 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 4s. 6d. ; limp leather, 
5s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson; a Memoir. By his Son, 
HALLAM LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait and 
Facsimiles. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With 
Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 5s. net each. 
The Emperor Charles V. psy 


In 2 vols. 


EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., F.B.A. 
Second Edition. S8vo. 2ls. net. 


COMPLETE In 1 VOL. 


a . 

The Dynasts: An Epic-Drama of the 
War with Napoleon. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Three Parts in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Spectator.—“‘ Taking the completed poem, we feel that the 
poet has attained unity, and that the dramatic quality of 
the whole is his great achievement. . There are scenes 
of the most poignant and arresting drama. . These are 
poetry of the highest order. We know no such study in 
literature of Napoleon's character, no such vivid and haunting 
picture of a great battle.” 

Daily Chronicle —“* The arrival of this third and last volume 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy's vast Napoleonic drama convinces one 
only the more surely that the whole thing is not merely 
intensely delightful and illuminating, but a purely natural 
fruit of the mind of Wessex’s man of genius.” 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Interludes (Fifth Series). 
Being Three Essays and Some Verses. By HORACE 
SMITH. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


DR. SVEN 


Overland to India. 


Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of “ Trans-Himalaya : 
Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.’’ With 308 
Illustrations from Photographs, Water - Colour 
Sketches and Drawings by the Author, and 2 Maps. 
In 2 vols. Svo, 30s. net. 
This work is mainly devoted to Persia. 
The Times.—‘*‘ The narrative abounds in entertainment, and 
with his dramatic faculty, his genuine sympathy with all 
sorts and conditions of men, his happy gift of humour, and 
his trained observation, Dr. Hedin gives us a welcome and 
impressive picture of the present condition of things in a 
country teeming with racial hatred and religious animosities.”’ 


Indian Unrest. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, Revised and 
Enlarged, from the Times, with an Introduction by 
Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B.  8vo, 5s. net. 


Douglas Jerrold & ‘ Punch.’ 


By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure 
Portraits and Illustrations from Punch, 8vo, 12s.6d. net. 


The Doctor’s Christmas 
Eve. 


LANE ALLEN, Author of “ The Choir 
Invisible, X&c.” 6s. 
*,* A sequel to ‘‘ The Bride of the Mistletoe,” and consider- 
ably longer than the earlier work. The festival of Christmas 
is dealt with in its modern aspects. 


HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


By 


By JAMES 


A New Colour Book. 


Green Willow and other 


Japanese Fairy Tales. py Grace 
JAMES. With 40 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to, 15s. net. Edition 
de Luxe, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Goble treads closely in the steps of 
Mr. Dulac and Mr. Rackham. He has all their feeling 
for an ivory-like and meticulously perfect technique, and he 
adds, of his own, a rendering of landscape with the full brush 
which is not without charm.” 


In Lotus-Land, Japan. 3y 
HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illus- 
trations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


The Magic City. 


By E. NESBITT. With 


Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Extra Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
A fairy story about a boy who possessed a wonderful 


faculty for building toy cities, which, in the land of dreams, 
become real, wit.. living inhabitants. 


Three Tales of Hans Andersen. 
With 22 Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—‘‘ An admirable gift-book.”’ 
The Standard.—** A charming volume.” 
The Field.—‘‘ A most suitable present for children.” 


By the Author of ‘“‘Confessio Medici.” 


The Young People. 


THE OLD PEOPLE. 
3s. 6d. net. 


By ONE OF 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 


Macmillan's Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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never strike a slave again. She sees, and never forgets, the 
flayed back of a slave-girl who had flown to her mother’s 
house for protection; and when she passes the professional 
negro whipper in the streets, so far forgets her nurture as to 
spit at him in the face. The Civil War, which was to justify 
her principles, was very nearly the ruin of her parents, for 
towards its close her father was arrested and sent to prison. 
The incident is graphically described :— 


““My mother, Aunt Polly Hynes, a young lady, and myself 
were siiting in my mother’s room when it seemed to me I heard 
at a great distance a trampling of many feet. Standing 
up, I gasped out the words, ‘Pappy! Pappy!’ The others 
heard nothing, but in a short time the room was filled with 
masked men, armed and terrible looking, who surrounded my 
father. . . . My mother, suddenly looking quite old and white, 
began to pack a bag, and one of the men called out, ‘Hurry 
up, madam, no trifling. Do not keep us waiting.’ We had a 
number of negroes on the place all loyal to my father, and we 
always had firearms, as we lived in the country. The negroes 
rushed in at this moment, carrying guns, and the coachman 
asked, ‘Shall we shoot, Judge?’ My father stopped to con- 
sider for a moment—he did not expect to live an hour after leav- 
ing the house—and then replied, ‘No, let there be no bloodshed 
—put down your rifles.’”’ 


The Judge, however, spent but one night in prison, and 
was released without a trial. 


Moving from Texas to the North, Miss Paschal 
acquires, in a convent in Georgetown, that devotion 
to the tooth-brush, cold baths, and perfect frank- 


ness to which she refers so feelingly in after-life. The 
conventual curriculum, however, although comprising the 
performance of ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer’’ and “ Home, Sweet 
Home,”’ with variations, was judged to be intellectually some- 
what superficial, and it is with sincere regret that our 
authoress laments her father’s inability to emulate the elder 
Mill and rear his progeny on Greek. After the convent 
come the World, compliments, ice-cream, calico balls, and 
a speedy exit to the altar. English society proves interest- 
ing and attractive to the fair American; the literary and 
artistic, as well as the political, worlds open wide their 
doors. The great days of Home Rule bring her into close 
contact with the Irish leader; her husband is elected for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool, and amidst scenes of 
wild enthusiasm, waving handkerchiefs, and tears, she hears 
Mr. Parnell make a speech. 

“You could have heard a pin drop, the tension was so great 

—and he finishes with these words: ‘ We will knock at England’s 

door ever so gently; and if she refuses to hear, we will knock 

again more loudly; and then, if she still remains deaf, we will 
knock with a mailed hand.’ With this he raised his hand as if 
to strike a blow. The effect was electrical. If he had added, 

‘We will knock now,’ I am sure the whole of that audience 

would have followed him and gladly died fighting for they knew 

not what, but imbued by the desperation of his soul.” 

To a high level of enthusiasm Mrs. O’Connor joins that 
fearless grasp of the obvious, that persistent emphasis on 
the value of morality, self-sacrifice, and reproduction, which 
distinguishes so many utterances of ex - President Roose- 
velt. Mrs. O’Connor has evidently found it a pleasure to 
allow her pen to wander round the topics on which she is 
most at home, and those who have travelled with her 
through the scence she describes will share her emotions. 





MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Two of Matthew Arnold’s poems that readily lend 
themselves to illustration have been reprinted in a form 
which will win the approval of most lovers of Arnold’s 
poetry and of the scenery around Oxford. “The Scholar 
Gypsy and Thyrsis” (Lee Warner, 12s. 6d. net) is a good 
example of modern book-production, and reflects credit 
upon a firm which, though only a short time in existence, 
has several beautiful books to its credit. The ten water- 
colors by Mr. Russell Flint, which illustrate the volume, are 
reproduced by the Medici process. They have the suggestion 
of quiet, pastoral scenery that fills Arnold’s verses, and the 
process lends itself well to the rich, moist color of the pic- 
tures. Last week we spoke of Mr. Flint’s talent as shown 
in illustrating a book of a very different type. In the 
present volume he is equally successful. His picture of 


the mowers above Godstow Bridge, “ when hay-time’s here 
in June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames,’”’ with the 
mingled green of the trees in the background, and that of 
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the Oxford spires as the darkness gathers, and “ the line of 
festal light from Christ Church hall’’ becomes visible, are 
beautiful in themselves and convey the spirit of Arnold's 
lines with rare fidelity. The same praise belongs to the 
illustration of “ fir-topped Hurst, its farms, its quiet fields,” 
but we care less for Mr. Flint’s “ grave Tyrian trader, from 
the sea,’”’ and still less for his Proserpine. In the former, 
some of the paint on “the merry Grecian coaster” is a bit 
too vivid, and the general coloring rather harsh, while the 
subject and treatment of the latter do not harmonise with 
the rest of the book. 
* * * 


WE are glad to see a new issue of Washington Irving’s 
“Tegends of the Alhambra” (Lippincott, 7s. 6d. net). 
Irving collected the materials for this, as for several of his 
other works, during the period from February, 1826, to 
September, 1829, which he spent in Spain, delighting in the 
parchment-bound books to be found in the library of St. 
Isidoro, and familiarising himself with the structure and 
traditions of the Alhambra. The story of the Moors in 
Spain fascinated him, and he followed Southey and Lock- 
hart in making known to English readers the rich store of 
romance connected with Spanish history. The most charac- 
teristic portion of his book on “The Alhambra” is the 
group of legends which reflect the Moorish ideals, and these 
are given in the present volume, together with illustrations 
by Mr. George Hood and a short introduction by Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. Mr. Hood has caught the spirit 
of the book. His pictures have the warmth of coloring and 
suggestion of high adventure that are also to be found in 
Irving’s prose. 

x ¥ % 


“THe Frower Book,” by Constance Armfield, with illus- 
trations by Maxwell Armfield (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. 
net), is a description of ‘‘a procession of flowers, passing 
from meadow and coppice, through the hedge to the garden, 
pool, and herb-patch.’’ Mrs. Armfield makes no scruple over 
the pathetic fallacy. All her flowers are endowed with 
human emotions, and their record of conversations and 
reflections sometimes borders on sentimentality. We 
do not object to the blades of grass being personified as 
“little Foot-soldiers,” “clothing, feeding, serving,” though 
we care less for the violets who spend their time preaching 
“there is no death,” or the pinks who feel so keenly that 
at a harsh word “dew-drops start into their eyes.” Still, 
there is real poetic feeling in some of Mrs. Armfield’s fancies, 
and the flowers present a good theme for Mr. Maxwell 
Armfield’s delicate art. His illustrations show signs of 
Japanese influence, but are obviously also the fruit of close 
and sympathetic observation. 

+ * 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGaTeE are to be congratulated 
on the beautiful edition of Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey 
through France and Italy,” which they have just published. 
The paper, the binding, and, above all, the printing, are 
models of what a book of this kind ought to be. It will 
be a treat for lovers of Sterne, who, in spite of his occa- 
sional pruriency, is, in his own line, an English humor- 
ist only excelled by Shakespeare himself. The ex- 
quisite vignettes of the “Sentimental Journey” lend them- 
selves to the illustrator’s art. In this edition we have 
twelve illustrations by Mr. Everard Hopkins. All these 
pictures are so good that it is difficult to say which is the 
best. Mr. Hopkins has entered so completely into the spirit 
of Sterne that his illustrations add new life to the text. 
In the light of them we are able to re-read the inimitable 
“Journey through France and Italy’’ with a fresh interest 
and zest. Mr. Hopkins has succeeded in taking us back 
into the atmosphere of the eighteenth century, and we are 
grateful to him for reproducing Sterne’s characters in such a 
life-like form. In these beautiful illustrations we have the 
eighteenth-century parson, the eighteenth-century serving- 
maid, the fine lady, and the French nobleman of the ancient 
régime. We are taken back into the old pre-revolutionary 
world, and we like the change. The price of the volume 
before us is half-a-guinea; but the publishers have also 
produced an “ édition de lure,” limited to 500 copies, at a 
guinea. Either of these editions would make an excellent 
Christmas present to a lover of eighteenth - century litera- 
ture. 
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From MR. HEINEMANN’S XMAS LIST. 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 


MR. RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 


THE RHINEGOLD. THE VALKYRIE. 


By RICHARD WAGNER, Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 
Also Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Uniform with the above, crown 4to, 15s. net each, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. | RIP VAN WINKLE. | A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
UNDINE. ®y W. L. COURTNEY. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. | ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. net 


Adapted from the German 
MRE. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW PICTURES. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Illustrated in Colour by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also a limited EDITION DE LUXE, 
each copy signed by the Artist. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. Illustrated in Colour by MAURICE LALAU. 


Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


GREAT MASTERS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING, ®y EMILE MICHEL. 


Magnificently illustrated. 30s. net. 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. *7,W- Von. SaiOtstz, _Tlasrated in 


Colour and Black and White. 25s. net. 


LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE. By G. T. RIVOIRA. With over 800 Illustrations. 2 vols. 63s. net. 
ITALIAN FANTASIES. By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, Author of “ Children of the Ghetto.” &c. 8s. 6d. net. 


Contents—The Carpenter’s Wife—The Earth the Centre of the Universe—St. Francis, or the Irony of Institutions—The 
Gay Doges, or the Failure of Society and the Impossibility of Socialism—The Superman of Letters—Icy Italy, &c. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 7 vols, 5s. net each 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 11 vols. 4s. each. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


With Map and numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. POPULAR EDITION. 1 vol. 6s. net. 


** Some things may still be immortal, and Shackleton’s achievement is one of them........ An 
almost incredible epic of adventure.’’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. O. P, BLAND and EOMUND BACKHOUSE, Illustrated. 16s. net. [Third Impression. 


‘* For the first time this remarkable volume lifts the veil that diplomacy had allowed to fall over the share of the Empress in 
the events of 1900. It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture of the whole career and character of the masterful 
woman who was for half a century a de facto ruler of the Chinese Empire.” —Tuntgs. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN WILDS. 
By A. RADCLIFFE DUGMORE. Profusely Illustrated from the Author's Photographs. 30s. net. 


_ _“ His very remarkable photographs will fascinate big game hunters as no such volume has done before; and beyond that, 
it will afford the keenest delight to any one, old or young, who loves animals and animal study.”—Times. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS. 2 vols. with 126 Plates in Colour, 30s. net each. 


OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS. sy Ho. PERRY ROBINSON, Illustrated. 6s. net. 
THE ENCYCLOP4EDIA of SPORTS & GAMES. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White. 


Vol. I. (Aeronautics—Cricket), with over 500 Illustrations, is now Ready. Vol. II. (Crocodile—Hound Breeding), in January. 
To be completed in Four Volumes. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net; half bound, 14s. net each. Also in Fortnightly Parts, 1s. net each. 
” No better Christmas Gift than the ** Encyclopedia of Sport and Games” can be found for all who are interested in sport. 
The energetic youth will find therein articles upon his favourite pastimes, written by experts, and illustrated by action- 
photographs, and to those who have ceased to be active participants in sport and games, but still take interest in them, it will 
be a storehouse of information conveyed in a most readable way. 


A SPECIMEN PART AND PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 





Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated List post free. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt combine with Messrs. 
Lawrence and Jellicoe in issuing a remarkably fine edition, 
nm two volumes, of “The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club”’ (21s. net). The illustrations, many of which 
are in color, are by Mr. Cecil Aldin, who proves himself 
a good interpreter of Dickens’s humor. Mr. Aldin’s talent 
for painting the interiors and courtyards of old-world inns 
needs no praise. The present volumes contain good speci- 
mens of these, as well as an excellent Mr. Winkle, a de- 
lightful “fat boy,’’ and dogs and horses of the true Aldin 
brand. In addition to the colored pictures there are a great 
number of line-drawings, also by Mr. Aldin. Type and 
paper are both good, and we can recommend the volumes 
to those on the look-out for a book suitable to give as a 
present. 

* - + 


THe days ‘“ when castles were as common as cottages 
are now, and when there were plenty of magicians always 
ready to help people out of difficulties,” were also the days 
when fairies were to be seen everywhere, and it is in that 
period that Mrs. Rodolph Stawell places the scenes of “ Fairies 
[ Have Met” (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net). One 
of the good magicians of the book—like all good magicians, 
he had a kind face and a long white beard—transforms a 
little girl into a lark. Then we have an account of a quarrel 
between a sea-fairy and a land-fairy, which was ended by 
the decision of a sea-anemone that the sea is the best place 
for a sea-fairy, and the land the best place for a land-fairy ; 
a description of the cloud that had no lining, and was a 
very uncomfortable place for the fairies who lived in it, 
because it let the rain come through ; and we have a number 
of other stories, all prettily told, in which fairies and chil- 
dren act as fairies and children should. In addition we 
have eight pictures by Mr. Dulac, not quite so good as others 
we have seen by the same artist, yet combining drollery 
with delightful coloring in Mr. Dulac’s inimitable style. 
The book is of a handy size, and can be recommended as 
one of the best modern fairy books of the season. 


* * * 


“THe Orance Cat, aND OTHER VeERsEs,”’ by Mrs. 
ffrida Wolfe (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1s. 6d.), is a collec- 
tion of really admirable rhymes. To write nursery rhymes 
that will stand comparison with those consecrated by tra- 
dition is a rare achievement ; but Mrs. Wolfe’s have elements 
which ought to ensure popularity. Her themes are good, 
and her rhymes excellently managed. “The Magic Key 
and other Fairy Stories’’ (2s. 6d.), by Miss Grace Jackson, 
issued by the same publishers, does not deserve equal praise. 
The ten stories it contains are pleasing enough, but cannot 
hope to rival the wealth of fairy lore which Mr. Andrew 
Lang has brought within the reach of the modern child. 
Still, Miss Jackson’s work has merit, and it would be un- 
gracious to deny that her tales are likely to give pleasure. 


*% * * 

Some capital books for children are published this 
season by Messrs. Duckworth. We noticed last week Mr. 
Walter De La Mare’s fantasy “The Three Mulla-Mullgars.” 
Mrs. M. H. Spielmann’s “The Child of the Air” (5s. 
net) is another book for which we confidently predict favor 
in the nurseries. Frieda, the child of the air, is stolen from 
her parents by an immense golden eagle, with whom she 
lives for several years. She makes her escape, is adopted 
by her own mother, who fails to recognise her, visits 
the Court, just escapes being burnt for a witch, is at 
last recaptured by the eagle, and meets with a tragic fate. 
Mrs. Spielmann tells the tale with freshness and fancy, 
and the illustrations by Mr. C. Wilhelm are excellent. From 
the same publishers come Mr. B. V. Harvey’s “ Gervas and 
the Magic Castle” (1s. 6d. net) and Mr. Ladbroke Black’s 
“The Complete Story of Old Mother Hubbard” (3s. 6d. 
net). The former is a collection of three fairy tales, while 
the latter gives us fresh information about Mother Hubbard, 
“together with the fullest recorded account of her wonderful 
Dog.” The dog, if we may judge from Mr. Dudley Tennanj’s 
amusing pictures, was an Irish terrier, and the breed is 
famed both for humor and adventure. 

* * 

Messrs. WELLS GARDNER, DaRTON AND Co. have estab- 

lished a reputation for their children’s books. In 
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addition to those already noticed in our columns, 
Mr. John Lea’s “Cruisers in the Clouds” (2s. 6d.) 
deserves mention. It is a history of aerial naviga- 
tion from Montgolfier to Blériot and Grahame-White. 
The most striking voyages made by balloons and 
aeroplanes are described, and, though the technical 
side is not over-emphasised, Mr. Lea touches upon 
some of the elementary scientific facts connected with 
the subject. ‘An Everyday Romance”’ (5s.), by Raymond 
Jacberns, which the same publishers issue, is a pleas- 
antly-written story of a girl who, after being an 
art student and becoming engaged to a German artist, 
settles down to domesticity as the wife of a village 
clergyman. Valerie’s character is drawn well, and though 
the moral purpose is never lost sight of, the book will be 
read with interest by girls who have not yet left the school- 
room. 

» * “ 


Tre combined firms of Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton issue Mr. Cecil Aldin’s “ Rough and Tumble” 
(6s. net). Rough and Tumble are dogs of Scottish extrac- 
tion. At the beginning of the book, Rough is white and 
Tumble is black, but adventures among saucepans and 
blacking-bottles are not without their effect upon the dogs’ 
appearance, and in some of the drawings both are of a pie- 
bald hue. They behave as badly as they can, and Mr. 
Aldin’s pictures of their mischief-making are delightfully 
comic. 

* * * 


Mr. Norreys J. O’Conor has adapted from the German 
a new version of “Hansel and Gretel’’ (Wells Gardner, 
5s. net). It follows Humperdinck’s opera, and contains 
more incident than is to be found in the story as told by 
Grimm. Mr. O’Conor’s rendering is simple, the verses and 
songs are pleasing, and the book is printed in large, clear 
type. Miss Maria L. Kirk’s pictures also are effective. 
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“The Books 
that Tempt” 


“ Books that tempt you to buy” is how a book-lover describes 
the new volumes of Art, Biography, History, Travel, Religion, 
Science, Children’s Books, etc., etz., issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Full particulars of the following and many other interest- 
ing books are given, with specimen illustrations, in the 
Christmas Presents Catalogue. Sent post free on appli- 
cation to T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Ter., London. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE, with Historical Notes by W. J. 
STILLMAN, and brief comments by the Engraver. 20s. net. 


(Inland postage 6d.) 
‘“Mr. Cole’s best work is unsurpassed and unsurpassable. He 
renders the tone of each original with astonishing insight and 
precision.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DAWN OF MEDITERRANEAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


By ANGELO MOSsSO. 





With numerous Illustrations. 16s. net. 

(Inland postage, 5d.) 
Treats of the whole question of the civilization of the Stone, 
Copper, and Bronze Ages in the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean. It is the second of a series of three volumes dealing with 
prehistoric times. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A Political History. By A. AULARD. Translated, with a 
Preface and Historical Summaries, by BERNARD MIALL. In 
Four Volumes. 8s. 6d. net each. (Inland postage, 5d. each.) 
‘‘M. Aulard, with his vast, minute, unrivalled knowledge of the 
French Revolution, is now available in our own language to remove 
from us the danger of misunderstanding the Revolution, and to 
explain the greatest event which has happened in the social and 
political progress of the modern world.’’—Spectator. 


EGYPT: Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, 


By SIR GASTON MASPERO. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 

16 other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net (Inland postage 5d.) 
This volume deals with the aspect of Egypt as it has presented 
itself to the author on his yearly voyages up and down the Nile 
to inspect the monuments in his official capacity of Director of the 


Service des Antiquités. 
. “se TATATC s “ATC y aT 
FOUR FASCINATING FRENCHWOMEN. 
By Mrs. BEARNE, Author of “ A Leader of Society at Napoleon's 
Court,” &c With 24 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
(Inland postage, 5d.) 
“The book gives a good idea of French society during its most 
brilliant epochs, while it contains a large number of anecdotes which 
: make exceedingly good reading.’’—Bookman 


SPRINGS, STREAMS, and SPAS of LONDON 





History and Associations. By ALFRED STANLEY FOORKD. 
With 27 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net (Inland postage, 5d.) 
“Mr. Foord’s spacious work, with its pictorial wealth, is calcu- 


lated to receive a cordial welcome from Londoners and become a 
permanent book of reference.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES: 


The Romance of Humble Life in England. By F. W, HACK- 
WOOD. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 13 other Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
“A learned and readable work, compiled by a true antiquary.” 
—Britisnh Weekly. 
‘*Few can lay down the volume without feeling that their ideas 
upon a vast subject have been very much enlarged.’’—Scoteman. 
T ‘tT 5 a 2) - ~T7 ~ 
HUNTING WITH THE ESKIMOS. 
A Record of a Year's Sport within the Arctic Circle. By HARRY 
WHITNEY. With 64 full-page Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 
(Inland postage, 5d.) 
‘*Mr. Whitney's narrative of the fourteen months which he spent 
entirely cut off from civilization among the Eskimos is, quite apart 
from its great interest to the traveller and sportman, a valuable 
study of the character and habits of the Eskimo people.” 
—Morning Post. 
~ r ~ * 7 
HIGHWAYS AND HOMES OF JAPAN. 
By LADY LAWSON. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 59 other 
Illustrations 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
_ During the course of long visits to Japan, Lady Lawson, who was 
furnished with introductions to many high Japanese officials and 
other influential personages, was able to secure an insight into the 
home life of the Japanese such as few Europeans are able to attain. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF CANADA. 


By FRANK YEIGH. With 38 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
(Inland postage, 5d.) 
“A vivid pen-picture by a well-known Canadian writer of the 
Dominion from the Atlantic provinces to the coastal cities of the 


Pacific seaboard. 
THE BOOK OF SCOTTISH POETRY. 


Edited by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 7s. 6d. net. Also a 
, special India Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
The aim of this book is to do for Scottish poetry what has 
already been done for English and for Irish poetry by the ‘* Oxford 
Book of English Verse,’ and the ‘‘ Dublin Book of Irish Verse” 
that is, to present within a single volume a synopsis of all that 


is best and most characteristic. 
THE SCOTTISH FAIRY BOOK. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece 


By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON 
and 100 Illustrations in Red and Black. 6s. (post free). Uniform 
with the Welsh and Irish Fairy Books 
, A fascinating collection of stories of the Fairies, Bogies, Brownies, 
Witches, and Kelpies in whom old-time Scotsmen so firmly believed. 





Onf{Sale at all’ Booksellers, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. 
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CONSTABLES Gift Books 


~~ —””—~—~—~—‘Csé‘éaR ST «PUBLISHED. 


THE GLENBERVIE JOURNALS 


Edited and Arrangedby WaLTeR SICHEL, Author of ‘Sheridan,’ ‘Emma, 
Lady Hamilton,’ &c. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 

These journals are the work of Lord Glenbervie, who married one of 
the daughters ef Lord North. Politicial and social life during the years 
between i1793—1815 was profoundly interesting, avd this volume wili 
throw much light upon import nt events of the time, 


FRANKFORT MOORE'S GREAT BIOGRAPHY 


GOLDSMITH 


With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CH RUNICLE: -‘‘ Mr. Frankfort Moore’s volume 
of brilliant interpretation will taie its place with the 
monographs by Washington Irving and Austin Debson 


and the lengthy lives by Prior and Forster,among indis- 
pensable books.”’ 








"The Third Impression of an Enchanting Historical Romance _ 
The sad story of Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James 
I. and VI. By MARIE HAY. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The OBSERVER:-—*‘‘ The reader can take his fill of the 
fascinating romance that has been so cleverly woven round 
the ill-starred destiny of Flizabeth Stuart.”’ 


A book for every lover of Paris in Prose and Dry Point _ 


PAGES rrom tHe BOOK OF PARIS 

By CLAUDE C. WASHBURN and LESTER G. 

HORNBY. Witt 40 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE:—* When the author 
describes the beloved city from various points, or sketches 
the life of the cafes or the va- et-vient of the Bois,or studies 
the current drama ut the Theatre Rejane and the kolies- 
Dramatiques, he suggests both lifeand atmosphere with a 
suretouch, the etchings of atreet scenes are masterly.” 

The EVESING STANDARD says :—** We doubt if any 


modern book hus been illustrated by more magnificent 
photographs.” 


THE CALL or trae SNOWY HISPAR 


A Narrative of Exploration and Mountaineering on the 

Northern Frontier of India. By WILLIAM HUNTER 

WORKMAN and FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN. 
With over 100 [llustrations. Imperial 8ve, 21s. net 


The TIMES :—“ EVERY OXFORD MAN will find some- 
thing in the book to delight him.” 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD 


An Anthology in Prose and Verse. By THOMAS 
SECCOMBE and H. SPENCER SCOTT. Medium 
8vo, 6s. net. 

The MORNING POST: -** An anthology which really 
claims attention. Nothing has been too old or too new, too 


obscure or too trivial for these anthologists ... a thoroughly 
genial armchair book.” 

















A new issue of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s famous book 
THE OLD ROAD 


With Full-page Illustrations by WILLIAM HYDE, Map 
and Route Guides, Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
BRITISH WEEKLY :—** Much delight is to be gathered 


from these enthusiastic pages... the letterpress is always 
vivid and vigorous.” 


‘Novels for Christmas Reading, 6s. each. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S LATEST NOVEL. - 
The MORNING POST:—* Those who read‘The HOUSE 

OF A THOUSAND CANDLES’ will rejoice to hear that 

ita author is in his beat form in 

THE SIEGE OF THE SEVEN SUITORS 


** This is evidently a book for lovers of laughter and for laughing lovers.” 


EDWARD NOBLE CHAINS 


GLOBE ;—** There are few who will not be interested in the 
personages of this admirable story ... a strong novel, 
fearlessly written and arresting in its force.”’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE ;—“ The story is distinguished 
for life and movement.”’ 


F. WARRE CORNISH DARWELL STORIES 

The PALL MALU GAZETTE : —*‘ Characters almost 
worthy of a place among the immortals to whom Dickens, 
Thackeray,and George Eliot have chained our affections. 
The story is a masterpiece.” 


DOROTHY MARCARET STUART oe 
MARTIN THE MUMMER 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: —“‘ Misa Stuart's 
descriptive and narrative passages are written with an 
imaginative vigourand a power over words that are rarein 
books of this style.”’ 


The WORLD :—* Od's bodikins, but 'tis a merry tale. ..a 
most knightly narrative, full of gallant deeds and amorous 


adrentures.”’ 
FORTUNA CHANGE 

















JAMES PROIR 


The TIMES:—“‘A qgqoodtale told with great fulness and 
fertility of incident.” 

SCOTSMAN ;—“‘ Undoubtedly this isa story of mark, in 
quality and workmanship.” 

RRITISH WREKLY :—“ This spirited novel.”’ 

DAILY CHRONIOLE :—* Of quite unusual interest and 
power.” 





“LONDON: 10, ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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ESSAYS ON DUTY AND 
DISCIPLINE |ewese.cn tie Sen 


Papers by well-known Writers on the Training of 
Children in Relation to Social and National Welfare. 


This striking Series of Essays has the support of the following eminent men 
and women :— 
Lords Cromer, Curzon, Kitchener, Lansdowne, Meath, Roberts, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, Westminster, and York; the Bishops of London, 
and Ripon; General Booth, the Rev. Sylvester Horne, the Rev. and Hon. 
EK. Lyttelton (Eton), Dr. F. W. Foerster of Zurich University. Ex- 
President Roosevelt, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Sir Henry Yoxail, Lady Laura Ridding, Sir 
Clifford Allbutt, Sir Donald MacAllister, Principal Peterson (McGill 
University), the Rt. Hon. John Burns, Sir W. Ramsay, etc., etc. 
These essays can also be obtained in 3 Vols., each containing 10 
essays and Preface (i.¢., Nos. 1-10, 11-20, 21-30). Cloth 1/- 
each net. Single Essays 1d. each, 10d. per dozen, 6/- per hundred. 


























CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
































CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Messrs. Bells NEW MINIA- | 
TURE CATALOGUE, tastefully 
illustrated in colour and black- 
and-white, is now ready, and will 
prove an invaluable guide and 
companion to all who contem- 
plate the purchase of books for 
Christmas presentation. 

Messrs. Bell will be happy to 
send this catalogue—in itself a 
work of art—to any reader of 
‘*The Nation,” gratis and post 
free. 


G. BELL & SONS, Litd., 
Portugal St., London, W,C. 4 
































BLACK’S 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


AUSTRALIA, Painted by PERCY F. SPEN CE. 
Described by FRANK FOX. With 75 full-page illustrations in 


colour and a sketch map. Square demy 8vo, cloth 
Price 20s. net. 





A BOOK OF PORCELAIN. FINE EX- 
AMPLES IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. Painted by WILLIAM GIBB. With intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by BERNARD RACKHAM. 
Containing 30 full-page illustrations in colour. Crown 4to, 
elcth, gilt top. Price 12s. 6d. net 


THE CHARM OF GARDENS. By DION 
CLAYTON CALTHROP. With 32 full-page illustrations in colour 
by BEATRICE PARSONS, GEORGE 8. ELGOOD, R.I., SUTTON 
PALMER, and others. Siz2 93 by 7 inches, cloth, giit top. 

_Price 7s. 6d. net. 





MALTA, Painted by Signor VITTORIO BORON. 
Described by FREDERICK Ww. RYAN. With 20 full- page illus- 
trations in colour and a sketch map. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net 

LONDON. By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 
With 32 full- -page illustrations in colour by HERBERT 
MARSHALL, R.W.S., W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., PHILIP NORMAN, 
F.S.A., ROSE BARTON, and others. Size 94 by 7 inches, cloth, 
- top. Price 7s. 6d. net 


THE BOOK OF ‘LAWSON woop. 
(* BRUSH, PEN, AND PENCIL SERIES.”) By 

A. E. JOHNSON. With 56 examples of the Artist's work in 
brush, pen, and pencil (8 in colour). Square demy 8vo, cloth. 

a a a SA Price 3s. 6d. net 


THE | “ROMANCE OF LONDON. By 
GORDON HOME. Wiht 16 full-page illustrations in colour, 
6 line illustrations in the text, and a sketch plan. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 














A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, wW. 

















BOOKS for PRESENTS 


¢ Old English Houses: The Record of a 
Random Itinerary. By ALLAN FEA. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure and over 100 Illustrations in Half Tone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d- 
net. Postage id. 


@. Nooks and Corners of Old England. 


By ALLAN FEA. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and over 100 
Illustrations in Half Tone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


@. People and Questions. A New Volume 
of Essays by G.S. STREET. Wide Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. Second thousand. 
Postage 4d. 


@ The Repertory Theatre: A Record 


and a Criticism. By P. P. HOWE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. 


@ A Coronal: A New Anthology of 
Prose and Verse, Classical and Modern in Selection. Chosen by L. M. 
LAMONT. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure from a Picture by 
Virrore Carpaccio, Fcap. 8vo, Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Cream 
Buckram, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


@ Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Study 
with a Biographical Background. By ARTHUR RANSOME. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 44. 








@. Feminine Influence on the Poets. 
By EDWARD THOMAS. With Photogravure Portraits. 350 pp, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


@. Leaders of the People: Studies in 
Democratic History from the Twelfth Century to the Time of the 
Chartist Movement. By JOSEPH CLAYTON. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and many interesting Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. Postage 5d. 





MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 




















BOOKSELLERS. 

THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
clea Have the I ag = nee 

, < —_ * B aoe 
Other Bibles aa eager L Rome ane 

Books from E Revised, 

6d. to £10. S and other Editions. 

63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. Telephone Central 329 


BOOKS AT ‘SPECIAL PRICES. _ 
Catalogue No. 374 (December, 1910) Now Ready. 
Containing many New and Attractive Lines in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


it Booksellers and 
LAM LEY & CO., * Publishers, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Invite inspection of their large and varied steck. 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS and other Plays. 
By I. KE. M. AITKEN. Square 16mo, ls. 6d. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth. 
POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. 2s. 6d. net. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 


Heard and Seed, 


By ouenaman. SWEDENBORG. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING fan: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swe @'s philosophy.” 


London : ee SOCIETY, |, ee nontaananee ‘ 




















THE INDEX TO| 
VOLUME VII. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 








SE te SE 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 








ee PR 








“It would make a Radical laugh at his own folly.” 


ESSAYS IN IM ITATION. By ALGERNON CECIL. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The Cecils have a reputation for combinjng weightiness of mind with pungency of wit, and Mr. Algernon Cecil carries on 


admirably a tradition that goes back to the Elizabethan age. 
an amusing study of the mannerisms of Carlyle. 
style of the ‘Frenen Revolution.’ 
of slight but stinging touches. 


His first ‘Essay in Imitation’ is both a delightful political squib and 
It is a satirical review of the events of the last Asquith administration done in the 
No quotation can convey the full relish of it, as its excellent effect is obtained by an accumulation 
. . AS & jeu d’esprit Mr. Cecil’s little book will be found especially entertaining at the present moment. 
It shows a very uncommon union of lightsomeness of fancy and solidity of judgment. 


It would make a Radical laugh at his own folly.” 
—Birmingham Post. 





FEDERALISM and HOME RULE. 


The important letters of “Pacificus” now republished in book form. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“The book covers a good deal more ground than is implied by those terms, and perhaps the most valuable part of it is not specially 


or directly concerned with either Federalism or Home Rule. 


It is rather a general idea for settlement by consent of the present 


political perplexities, which include, but are by no means confined to, the Irish question.”—The Times. 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


A Study of the Question in the Light of Experience. 


By General SIR IAN 


HAMILTON. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“All of us who have at any time considered the subject of national defence, and have anxiously weighed all that is to be said for 
and against compulsory military service, will be grateful to Mr. Haldane for having accorded us this opportunity of studying so thoroughly 


well reasoned a plea for the retention of the voluntary principle. 
be said in its favour, and he has put it to us as clearly and as forcibly as any man could have done. 


Sir Ian Hamilton has, we think, said everything that there was to 
His statements, moreover, are 


strengthened and his conclusions are fortified by what he has to tell us of all that he has observed of the results of compulsion in 


those foreign armies of which he has a wide experience. . 


Haldane and Sir Ian Hamilton have between them produced a 


really fascinating study of a vital question, worthy the attention of all men, whether they agree with these opponents of compulsion 


or whether they do not.”—Broad Arrow. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. 


With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


“The book will be read with delight by all interested in big- 
game hunting, and Englishmen who follow the fortunes of their 
African possessions will be grateful for the records of so keen and 
appreciative an observer.’’—S pectator. 

“ Mr. Roosevelt's book stands on an altogether higher level both 
of thought and style than ordinary accounts of sport and travel.’’ 

—The Standard. 

“Undoutedly the most important sporting and travel book of 

the year.”’"—Army and Navy Gazette. 


INDIA AND TIBET. 
By Colonel Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.LE. 
With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


“The expedition to Lhasa six years ago has already had three 
historians, but Sir Francis Younghusband’s work is invested with 
a special value which none of its predecessors can claim. He 
was the responsible leader of the mission of 1904, and what he has 
to say about it and about the circumstances which led to its 
despatch, bears the stamp of final and indisputable authority. 
. . . His book therefore constitutes the most important contribu- 
tion yet made to the growing store of literature about ar 

—Times. 





SHANS AT HOME. 


By Mrs. LESLIE MILNE. With two Chapters on Shan 
History and Literature by the Kev. W. W. COCHRANE. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Mrs. Milne turns to excellent account the unusual opportunities 
she had during a fifteen months’ residence for studying the home 
life, industries, and folk-lore of the Shan people, a race allied to 
the Siamese, inhabiting a great part of Burma. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated from sketches and photographs by the author, 
including designs of woven work and embroidery. 





THE GROWTH OF NAPOLEON. 


A Study in Environment. By NORWOOD YOUNG. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


“The author commands our attention and interest at once, the 
more so because, amid all the welter of Napoleonic literature, his 
is the first attempt of the kind made in English, and the most 
thoroughgoing, as he claims, that has been made at all. ‘ 
He certainly brings to our notice and sets in relief a very curious 
series of facts, coincidences, and conjectures.”—Sunday Times. 





BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
PEKING. 


By MARY HOOKER. 


With Illustrations, square demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mrs. Hooker has written one of the best, the most absorbing, 
and the most persoaal account of the Siege of the Legislations in 
Pekin yet published. From first page to last it bears the 
stamp of sincerity, keen observation, and shrewd humour.” 

—Daily Mail. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


STORM AND SUNSHINE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ROSAMUND SOUTHEY. 
SLAUGHTER. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“Eleven years of ‘storm and sunshine’ in South Africa—the 
critical years between 1893 and 1904—furnishes the materials, in the 
shape of narrative, observation, and anecdote, which Miss Slaughter 
has shaped into a volume of more than passing interest. ‘ She 
is a racy relater of her experiences, as well as a keen observer of 
men and things.’’—Scoteman, 


Edited by FRANCES 





UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
LIFE. 


The Soul of a People—The Calling of a Preacher—The 
Dedicated Life. 
Three Addresses to Students. 


By the Right Hon. R. B. 
HALDANE. 


Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


As Described in the Laws of England from Anglo-Saxon 
Times. By Colonel Sir C.M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B 
M.A., late Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“9 





By the Author of “ A Lame Dog’s Diary.” 
THE ANDERSONS. 


S. MACNAUGHTAN’S New Novel. 6s. 


““The Andersons’ has upon us the effect almost of a work of 
Miss Austen, possessing something of the same quick observation, the 
power of interesting us in domestic details, something, too, of the 
Same firm handling of character. f we turn to a novel in 
order to forget our daily preoccupations and cares, there is no 


author who can be more honestly recommended than Miss 
Macnaughtan, and no book better worth reading than ‘The 
Andersons.’ ’’—Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


By the Author of “‘ Into the Highways and Hedges.”’ 
THROUGH THE CHRYSALIS. 
Miss MUNTRESOR’S New Novel. 65. 


“A tale of the penniless girl confronted by the world, who at a 
supreme moment of temptation instals herself in an honourable 
household by false pretences as to her origin ... by sheer 
artistyy the author has sunk the sordidness inseparable from her 
theme in the fine delicacy of its treatment.’’—Ozford Chronicle. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY. 


THE LAST HOPE OF THOUSANDS. 


LABOUR HOMES throughout the country for reclamation 
of criminals and vagrants, and helping honest people in 
distress. 


EMIGRATION of men, families, and lads to Canada and 
Australia. 


FRESH AIR HOMES for mothers and children from the 
slums. 


HELP and CARE for sick and suffering. 


NUMEROUS OTHER BRANCHES. 


PRAY HELP with funds, old clothes, firewood orders 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and waste paper for sorting. 
Cheques, crossed Barclays, to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Sec., or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., 


Hon. Treas., 
Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 





CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE prink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


























TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 

















R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE (6,000 Tons). 
£12 : 12. 
£26 : 5. 


Plans fr: m THE CRUISING CO., LTD,, 5. Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SICILY, NAPLES, March 9. 








£6 P 16 : () and upwards. — ALPINE SPORTS 
- 10. (Ltd.) have arranged a_ series of 


SWISS TOURS to the finest centres for WINTER SPORTS 
—5, Endsleigh-gardens, London, N.W. 


LD FALSE TEETH.—We give highest possible price 

for above. Offers made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 

in old gold or silver in any form. 
Southport. 


Dealers 
Bankers’ references. —WOOLFALL & CO., 


SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, and RIVIERA. February 22. | 


ee nilsiancnaneiiagaainnestiaemenaeneite 





| THE LONDON CITY MISSION 


sends 287 of its Missionaries into the Homes of the People, 
where they expound the Holy Scriptures; whilst 113 Special 
Missionaries are appointed to Cabmen, Coalies, Omnibus Men, 
} Canal Boatmen, Navvies, Gasworkers, Railway Men, Dockers, 
&c., including 24 who minister to the spiritual 


NEEDS 


of the Landlords, Barmen, and Customers in over 8,000 Public 
Houses, and 16 who visit solely among the Welsh, Jews, and 
Foreigners in London. 


NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AND DONATIONS ARE MUCH NEEDED. 





Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq. 


Secretaries : 
Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. 
Rev. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A., B.D. 
Barciay & Co. Ltd., 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Offices: 3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C 


CERES a HS, a 
HOMELESS AND «ARETHIJSA” and 
POOR BOYS “CHICHESTER” 


of Good Character 
Trained to become TRAINING SHIPS. 
H SAI 80 Boys sent each year 
~ BRITIS my LORS into the Royal Navy. 
) USEFUL CITIZENS. ; 


Bankers 





President: 
THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 








Subscriptions & Donations 
HOMELESS AND Urgently Needed. 


POOR GIRLS the National Refuges, 


Trained for (Incorporated 1904) 
-_ 
SERVICE, &c. \Sees. { 111 





Secs. 1 HENRY G.COPELAND, 








—— 





Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of “The Westminster Gazette.”) 
| It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
| the Kind. 
**F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of *‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 
ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTtHaupTon Buitprnes, Higa HoLsogsn 


23 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book 
All General Banking Business transacted 
ALMANACK, with fw particulars. POST FREE 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT. Secretary. 


wc 














for 


owmlrer’s 


ccecr (OCOa 





A Cocoa of wide repute—as much appreciated 
its 
and strength. 


delicious flavour as for its purity 
Try it for breakfast and supper. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. KINGSLEY HOTEL, Bg 


APPLICATIONS are, invited for the CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


CONDITIONS of appointment are obtainable from the Agent- 
THACKERAY HOTEL, 


| 

General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London. | 
=| Opposite the British Museum, 
| 














W.C., with whom applications should be lodged befo:e 
Great Russell Street, London. 


3lst March, 1911. 
SALARY £900 per annum. 
DUTIES commence lst March, 1912. 
These well-appointed and commodious Temperance Hotels will. it is believed. 
meet the requirem: nts at moderai~charges of thee who desire ali the conveniences 
and advantages of tne larger modern Licensed Hotels. These —— have Passenger 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lifts, Electric Light hee Bathrooms on every floor spacious Dining, 
Drawine Writing. Reading, Billiara, and Smoking Rooms, "heated throughout. 
Fireproof Floors. Perfect sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
| BEDROOMS (including attendance) from 3/6 to 6/0. 
| Inclusive charge for aes attendance Table d'Hote Breakfast and Dinner, 
| om 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
Full rertg and Teatimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Adoresses— 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, nr. Reading 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded 


in February next, among them an open one for boys between 
12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years. Entries not later 
than Ist February, 1911. 
For particulars and prospectus apply to the Headmaster, 
C. I. Evans, M.A. LONDON. 
WILv’> TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc.. 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


lpEaL RESIDENCE. 


| Kingsley Hutel, “ Bookcraft,Loncon.’ Thackeray Hotel, ‘‘ Thack: ray, London.” 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 





Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools _ Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. . BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 


wpeuay Scheol at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


AGRIGULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


) YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME te COLONIES. BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and | BOARD RESIDENCE — Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Koyal Exetec) Hotel. _ Close Pier ; Ist-Class ; moderate. 


SILVEK HOW. oarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 














Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. BRIGHTON. 
- dictated : _ | ROYAL YORK HOTEL. : H. J. Preston. 
TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS | THE HOTEL METROPOLE, ; EB Richard, Manager. 
_ REEN, THE , DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 





| CHE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sa 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | - wt a 


DEAL, 
On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 








and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely BEAC H HOUSE HOT: EL. — —— __ 8. R.. Jefferson. 
country with bracing air. Good —. service on main line. Escorts | DROITWICH. 
oo | WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Principal ~ . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. To: , : 
(Hemmbam College, Cambrtiign Trinity Geltagn, Dublin.) Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
| EDINBURGH. 
: | ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _——_—sScotland’s leading Hotel. 
ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. FOLKESTONE, 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Reai- 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. | __dence. _ ___Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usuai curriculum, also citizen. GREAT ‘YELDHAM— ESSEX. 


ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for THE W HITE HART HOTEL. 


University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding Proprietor, Ww. _Pearl. 











and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature | ILFRACOMBE. 
a ae res" Peincipal Mini es Soe | COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
arias ilcacedeagnab anata ccistnitinalamemaaainaitiais soni LEEDS. | 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). HOTEL eee POLE ARDUGHG— from either station. 











Country School for Girls. | THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland. between 600 and 700 | Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 
feet above sea level. LLANELLY 
Principal, Miss H. T. NerLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), | ‘EVELAND HOTEL. _ ___J. T. Weaver. 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). | LYNTON (Devon). 
Prospectus on application. | ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 
teeta ; —$ $$ $$ $$$ $$___—___—__——_ | MALVERN. 
PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY | HARDWICKE PRIVATEHOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 





maahs aes a mph KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
mag nr sending heage eden , | PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D). Woodman. 

A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 
ant to ady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground MATLOCK. 


with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate | pOCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


Preparatory School. a i ste 


aa cniliinidapaciticinimminapisiaaiainaaiieie SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


CAT E R H A Mo sc H oO Oo & | PENTRE HOTEL. Rhcotin Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles 























CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. SOUTHPORT. 
vuaEEs S006, | ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond. ) | SWANSEA. 
Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staff, | HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
including four University Graduates. electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL | ~ WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 








with accommodation for 150 boarders. LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. | WHITBY. 
Leaving Scheiacshiga epee to a6. | WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. WORCESTER. 





For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A., Memorial Hall, EC. | HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. let Cl. Temp., Tel. 212. 
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PRESENTS FOR EVERYONE 


There is no present better than a good book, and Messrs. Methuen’s books are the best of all 
presents. Please ask your bookseller to show them to you. They are all stocked at the best shops. © 
FOR LOVERS OF SOCIETY AND POLITICS 
UNDER FIVE REIGNS: being Further Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill, Edited by her Son, 


RALPH NEVILL. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


LADY JOHN RUSSELL: a Memoir. Edited by Desmonp MacCarrny and AcaTHa RuvusskL. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF KIPLING 
Mr. Kipling’s Poems are now issued uniformly bound in leather, feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. They are THE SEVEN 
SEAS, BARRACK ROOM BALLADS, DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, THE FIVE NATIONS. 


FOR LOVERS OF MAETERLINGK 
MARY MAGDALENE. By M. Maereruince. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Playin Five Acts. By M. Marreruncx. Eighteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF LUCAS 
THE SECOND POST. By E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lucas. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Lucas’s books are now issued in charming leather bindings, each 5s. net. The other Volumes are:—THE OPEN ROAD—THE 
FRIENDLY TOWN—FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE—CHARACTER AND COMEDY—ONE DAY AND ANOTHER—THE GENTLEST 
ART—HER INFINITE VARIETY—GOOD COMPANY—LISTENER’S LURE—OVER BEMERTON'S. 

FOR LOVERS OF LITERATURE 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Editien. Reset in 12 volumes. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 
Kindly note that SALOME, now performed as an opera at Covent Garden, is published in this uniform edition of 
Oscar Wilde’s Works. The other volumes are :— 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. POEMS. 
LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. INTENTIONS. 
DE PROFUNDIS and PRISON LETTERS. ESSAYS. 


FOR LOVERS OF ESSAYS 


ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. By G. K. Cuesrerroy. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
ON SOMETHING. By H. Bettoc. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


FOR THE SERIOUS AND THE FAITHFUL 
REASON AND BELIEF. By Sir Oxtver Lover. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Oxiver Lover. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE. By Sir Oxiver Lopez. ‘Tenth Edition. Crown © 


8vo, 2s. net. 
FOR LOVERS OF ART 
TURNER’S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. ByA.J.Finserc. With 100 Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE ROMNEY. By A.B. Cuampertain. With a Photogravure and 72 Plates, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 
ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING, Selected by R. C. Wirr. With 100 Plates, demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 
FOR LOVERS OF MARTYRS 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS IN ROME, By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence-Jonzs, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
FOR LOVERS OF CHILDREN 
THE YOUNG ELECTRICIAN. By Hammonp Hatt. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Uniform with the above are the following:—THE YOUNG BOTANIST—THE YOUNG CARPENTER—THE YOUNG ENGINEER—THE 
YOUNG NATURALIST. 


FOR LOVERS OF HOME 
HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. By Karuerine G. Bussey. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
HOME LIFE IN SPAIN By 8S. L, Bensusay. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF ENGLAND 
VANISHING ENGLAND. The Book by P. H. Ditcuriz tp ; the Illustrations by Frep Ror. Wide demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
ENGLISH WOODLANDS AND THEIR STORY. By Hovenrton Towntey. Illustrated, wide demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF THE OPEN AIR 


A SHEPHERD'S LIFE: Impressions of the South Wiltshire Downs. By W. H. Hupson. With Illustra- 
tions by B. C. GOTCH. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF FICTION 

CLAYHANGER. (4th Ed.) Arnotp Bennett. | THE MISSING DELORA. (3rd Ed.) 
THE REST CURE. (3rd Ed.) W. B. Maxwe tt. E. Puityies OppenHEIM. 
THE FINER GRAIN, (2nd Ed.) Henry James. | THE CHARM. (3rd. Ed.) ALICE PERRIN. 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE. (3rd Ed.) THE WILD OLIVE. (3rd Ed.) 

C. N. and A. M. Witiiamson. The Author of “ The Inner Shrine.” 
THE GLAD HEART. (3rd Ed.) E. Marta Avpanesi. | THE DAY’S PLAY (The Rabbits, &c.) (9nd Ed.) 
THE LANTERN BEARERS. (3rd Ed.) Mrs. A. Sipewicx. BA. Minne. 


GOOD PRESENTS FOR EVERY ONE 
INNOCENCE AND DEATH. By Mrs.M.V. Dent. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A little book on the death of children. 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. By Epwarp Hurroy. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by O. F. M. Warp. 


Crown 8vo, 


, 6s. 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Pacer Toyrysez, M.A., D.Litt. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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